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—A friend in New Jersey writes as tothe Tremont 
Temple meeting as reported in Boston Transcript : ‘‘A great 
deal inspiring was said, but Whittier’s letter was perfec- 
tion. In brief space it comprehended so much and put 
‘it in such engaging fashion. 

“Dr. Warren’s words touched our hearts and won 
strong approval. I think we are awaking to a new 
appreciation of the great principle for which you and 
kindred spirits work. Isaiah’s words about the change 
of swords into ploughshares, etc.—always beautifully 
poetical—came to us of late with all the force of practical 
reality.” 


—The Pennsylvania Peace Society held their annual 
Peace Tea Party at St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, 
Wednesday, Nov. 30. We were sorry to decline a courte- 
ous invitation to attend. All that we hear betokens a 
grand and successful occasion. 


—It seems to us as strange that a Christian, no matter 
what may be the degree of his wealth or poverty, should 
decline to aid the American Peace Society, one of the 
many children of Providence, as that the father pro- 
viding for his family, should omit one child. Suppose he 
names his children ‘‘Temperance,” ‘‘Charity,” ‘‘Mis- 
sions,” ‘*Hospitals,” ‘Education,” Church,” ‘*House- 
hold,” and ‘*Peace.” These eight look to him for 
sustenance. Ought the eighth child, even though he may 
be — youngest and feeblest of them all, go hungry and 
naked ? 


—Gen. Charles H. Howard, of Chicago, a Union Gen- 
eral in the war, was the guest of Hon. Elijah A. Morse 
of this town, Nov. 14-15. The General was in sixty-eight 
battles and engagements, including Antietam, Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg; was three times wounded, 
twice severely. He was with the Army of the Potomac 
in all its engagements and followed Sherman in his March 
to the Sea.—Canton (Mass.) Journal. 

The gentleman alluded to in the above item was resting 
those two days at a most delightful home after labors in 
the Peace cause as abundant for two weeks as any he put 
forth in the sad fields of strife. He is a brother of the 
Editor and an active member of the American Peace 
Society. He greatly aided by his efforts during his vaca- 
tion visit East, through the press and otherwise, to make 
the Boston reception of the British Deputation a success. 


—One of the pleasantest episodes in the busy week 
while our British friends were with us in Boston was the 
cheerful and voluntary contribution of friends and neigh- 
bors in our office building ‘‘to oil the wheels.” Our 
necessity was their opportunity. God bless them! 


—They that trust the sword will take the sword. ‘‘He 
that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.” That 
method has been tried since creation. Has it proved 
a success? So long as it is trusted and tried so long 
will the sword return to plague him who wields it. Love 
has always been distrusted. It never has had a fair 
trial. Hatred and revenge; these be thy gods, O man! 
Embody these in laws. Exhibit them on the scaffold, the 
gallows, the duel and the battlefield. Have they made 
the race less unkind, cruel and murderous? ‘If so,” one 
who is not a Christian might say, ‘‘mutiply them.” What 
would He say who came not to destroy men’s lives but to 
save them? 


—Of the Tremont Temple meeting we are happy to 
note that the character and size of the audience, the 
sentiments advanced, and the repute of the speakers 
uttered a prophecy, in our judgment sure to be fulfilled: As 
between Great Britain and the United States war is a 
barbarism of the past ! — Exchange. 


—Some few circulars were sent to well known wealthy 
and generous citizens of Boston and other places not 
especially identified hitherto with our Society’s work, 
soliciting moderate contributions to the necessary ex- 
penses of the Boston reception of the British Deputa- 
tion. This is to sincerely thank those who kindly and 
generously responded. 


—A large part of the English Peace Deputation ar- 
rived safely in Queenstown Noy. 24. <A despatch of that 
date says they ‘‘speak very highly of their reception in 
America and express themselves as hopeful of good re- 
sults from their visit. They say that they found the old 
jealousies giving way to a generous interest in English 
affairs.” 


—We regret to learn that Mr. Charles Taber, senior 
member of the art publishing firm of Charles Taber & Co. 
of New Bedford, an officer of this society, recently died 
at the age of 65. He was a man of marked ability and 
was a very prominent Friend. 


—wWe learn that Gen. Charles H. Howard of Chicago 
occupied Sunday evening, Nov. 27, in giving an address 
on his late peace campaign, in New England. He was 
listened to with rapt attention and, as usual, after any 
presentation of our work, there was a demand for docu- 
ments, especially a full report of the addresses of and 
replies to the Parliamentary deputation. 
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WHAT THE MEETINGS SIGNIFIED. 


While the limited time necessitated but few meetings and 
those in but a small number of our great cities, it is to be 
noticed, that every one was crowded and enthusiastic. 

The visit and speeches of our friends have excited deep 
interest among the politicians at Washington, the com- 
mercial classes of New York, the cultivated people of 
Boston, the great manufacturing firms at Pittsburg, and, 
as workingmen speaking to workingmen, have touched the 
sympathies of our mechanics, farmers, and all classes of 
toilers. 

That so little jealousy has been aroused among _he- 
reditary haters of the ‘told country’”’ is remarkable. But 
now our work begins in earnest. A good opening is cer- 
tainly made. With us now rest future results. 


MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed at the mass meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Nov. 12, to welcome the British peace 
and arbitration deputation, met at Pilgrim Hall, No. 7 
Beacon street, Dec. 2, at 2 o’clock, to perfeci its organ- 
jzation. This committee of citizens of Massachusetts 
was appointed to present to the United States government 
a memorial, asking it to take the steps necessary to secure 
a treaty with Great Britain providing that any dispute 
between the two governments which cannot be adjusted 
by negotiation shall be referred to arbitration, and to co- 
operate with committees from other States in securing 
this object. 

The meeting was called to order by Rowland B. Howard, 
and organized by the choice of Hon. Charles Theodore 
Russell as president and Mr. Edwin D. Mead as secretary. 
On motion of Dr. A. A. Miner, a committee was appointed 
by the chair to nominate a special committee to draft a 
droper memorial to present to Congress. The special 
committee of fivenominated consists of Hon. Oliver Ames, 
Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, Ex-Gov. A. H. Rice, 
Hon. H. O. Houghton, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Dr. 
A. A. Miner, and R. B. Howard. It was voted that 
this committee have power to add to its number or to fill 
vacancies, to prepare and present a memorial to the United 
States government, and also to call together the general 
committee. On motion of the chaizman, the name of 
President Charles W. Eliot was added to the general 
committee, to fill avacancy. The names of that commit- 
tee are given in the report of the meeting of Nov. 12 (p. 
198). 

2 report was read of the action of the Pennsylvania 
committee of 100, of which Gov. Beaver is chairman, 
which has appointed John Wannamaker, ex-Gov. R. E. 
Pattison, Co). Charles Banes, Joshua L. Bailey and David 
Scull as a sub-committee to wait on President Cleveland, 
and urge him to press the desired treaty on the attention 
of Congress. 

A report of the great New York Citizens’ meeting ,ad- 
dressed by the British Deputation at Chickering Hall Nov. 
27, was given. Mayor Abram S. Hewett presided, made 
the opening address aad was chosen chairman of the New 
York special committee to present the resolutions passed 
to the United States government. Brief and earnest re- 
marks were made at the Pilgrim Hall meeting by Mr. W. 
H. Baldwin, Hun. Harmon Hall, Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Dr. D. 
H. Ela, Dr. J. W. Olmstead, Hon. Thomas Gaffield and 
others. Adjourned to meet at the call of the Secretary. 


OUR ARMY. 


Our whole army, according to Gen. Sheridan’s recent 
report, consists of 26,436 officers and men. Let us 
thank God that an army of 26.000 can keep the peace 
for a people of 66,000,000. The present visit of the 
arbitration delegation of England is another indication 
of the decadence of the war spirit, at least, on this side 
of the Atlantic. That was a grand opportunity which 
the American Peace Society had to illustrate its principles 
when the delegation came to Boston, and thanks to Secre- 
tary Howard and those associated with him, a royal 
reception was given to the distinguished English com- 
mis-ion.— Golden Rule. 


—One of the most hopeful things that has lately come 
to our attention has been the movement in Iowa for the 
establishment of Courts of Conciliation, as they are 
called. These courts have not been unknown in Scandi- 
navian countries, and the large Scandinavian population 
of Iowa is promoting this idea. They are intended to 
be more than Courts of Arbitration, their first object 
being to reconcile the differences between man and man, 
and to allow an appeal to law only as a last resort. 

Something in this same line, possibly, is Frank Stock- 
ton’s fancy concerning a *‘‘law hospital,” which, in his 
latest novel, he causes his rich man to found with his 
superfluous wealth. In this law hospital poor people can 
receive the best legal advice gratis. Differences will be 
reconciled, if possible, litigation will be discouraged, and 
the poor man will have just as good a chance to obtain 
justice as the rich man. May the time be hastened when 
this shall be something more than the figment of a 
novelist’s imagination. 

—All Germany is a war camp; every able-bodied man 
is ready, when the telegram calls him, to leave his home, 
shut his shop, sell his business, and hasten to the frontier. 
Even the little boys trudge to school with their books in 
a knapsack, and occasionally on a Sunday afternoon 
parade through the village street with fifes and drums, 
and go through their gymnastic exercises in public. 
Whilst on the other side, French cannon sweep every 
available yard of ground between Belgium and Switzer- 
land through which only the Germans can enter France. 


—One of the most remarkable occurrences on the 
recent visit of the British deputation to the President — 
after the unrolling of the great memorial—was the presen- 
tation of nearly one hundred letters from eminent members 
of the House of Lords, bishops, clergymen and publicists, 
earnestly commending the object of the memorial, an 
Anglo-American treaty of arbitration. It does indeed 
look as General Sheridan said at Philadelphia, as if 
arbitration would completely sheathe the sword less than 
a century hence.—Boston Transcript. 


O war, begot in pride and luxury, 
The child of malice and a teueces’ hate; 

Thou impious good and good impiety ! 

Thou art the foul refiner of a state, 

Unjust scourge of man’s iniquity. 

Sharp easer of corruptions desperate ! 

Is there no means but that a sin-sick land 

Must he let blood with such a boist’rous hand? 
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A MISSION OF PEACE. 


No one can help feeling a dignity in the position of a 
dozen members of the English Parliament, who visit this 
country simply in the interests of international peace, 
through a system of arbitration. If it be said that they 
represent a nation habitually selfish and ungenerous in 
its dealings, but especially so towards us, it is to be said 
that if there be sucha spirit in that nation, these men 
certainly do not represent it. Sir George Campbell, for in- 
stance, did not hesitate to protest against English injustice 
in the East, and his volume of travels in this country 
(Black and White) showed a thoroughly candid spirit ; 
while Mr. Cremer is one of the ‘*workingmen” members 
of Parliament, and took an active part in that pronounced 
sympathy of English skilled mechanics for the cause of 
the Union which kept that nation from active interference 
to dismember our republic. All the members of the visit- 
ing body were plainly men of a liberal turn of mind, the 
sort of Englishmen with whom Americans have most in 
common ; they did not seem like strangers. Besides, the 
more a nation is to be censured for wrung-doing the more 
she is to be welcomed and honored when doing what is 
right.—Col. Thomas W. Higginson in Harper’s Bazar. 


THE TRIPARTITE ALLIANCE. 


The most important items of European news are con™ 
nected with the reported alliance between Italy, Austria, 
and Germany. Diplomatic circles credit the report that 
if Austria obtains an extension to Salonica, Italy will be 
ceded the Italian Tyrol and part of Istria, and if there is 
a new dislocation of the Turkish empire, will also acquire 
Tripoli. As the aims of the alliance develop it becomes 
more and more apparent that it is a menace to Russia. 
In the official account of the interview between Prince 
Bismarck and Signor Crispi. it is stated that the latter 
said: ‘* Italy has every reason to dread the advance of 
Russia to Constantinople. We cannot allow the Mediter- 
ranean to become a Russian lake.” These words, which 
were quoted in the North German Gazette, were brought 
out by Prince Bismarck, who informed Signor Crispi that 
the Czar meant to attack Constantinople at an early day, 
if the central powers remain neutral. Prince Bismarck, 
while declining to pledge such neutrality, has answered 
the Russian intrigues by cementing the alliance of the 
central powers. Signor Crispi’s phrase about the Medi- 
teranean applies equally to France, debarring either an 
extension toward Tripoli or the annexation of Morocco. 


THE MARITIME CODE. 


An important meeting of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce was held on Monday, which was called for the 
special purpose of taking action on the proposed 
world’s conference for the better protection of life and 
property on the sea. The Chamber concurred with that 
of New York in urging upon the President to call a con- 
ference of maritime nations to take measures for the com- 
mon benefit of shipping throughout the world, particu- 
larly in lessening the danger of collision. The present 
fog signals, they state, are inadequate. ‘There are also 
many other matters which the conference could act upon 
for the better security of life and property at sea, such 
as action with regard to dangerous wrecks, afloat or 
sunken, or soundings, comparisons of the various systems 
of life-saving, storm-signals, hydrographic offices, light, 
buoys, etc. Also improvements of the code of flag-sig- 
nals, now too slow for fast steamers, and too often mis- 
understood. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PEACE DEPUTATION 
IN BOSTON. 


WHO THEY WERE AND WHAT THEY DID. 


The Parliamentary Peace Delegation consisted of 
thirteen persons, ten of whom were members of Parliament 
and three representatives of the workingmen’s Trades 
Union Congress of Great Britain. The latter represents 
700,000 members prosecuting the various trades and 
avocations. Of these seven members of Parliament, 
Messrs. Playfair, Campbell, Stewart. Provand, Cremer, 
Ferguson and Pickard, and three workingmen’s represen- 
tatives, Messrs. Freak, Inglis and Wilson visited Boston. 
Lord Kinnaird, Mr. O. V. Morgan and Mr. Caleb Wright 
could not come. The entire Deputation discharged their 
official duty in Washington, Oct. 31, and as the guests 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie visited Pittsburg, Pa., making a 
four days’ trip. They were received at Philadelphia by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Mayor and leading citizens, 
enjoyed a banquet given by Union League Club, and 
addressed an immense meeting in Association Hall. In 
Boston, the Commercial Club geve the Deputation and 
their friends a splendid reception and banquet at the Hotel 
Vendome. ‘Two of the members of Parliament belong to 
the English workingmen, making five of that class in all. 
An excursion to Boston by the way of Niagara was given 
to four of these gentlemen by Philadelphia friends. 

Four, Messrs. Pickard, Inglis, Wilson and Freak, 
sailed for home Saturday, Nov. 12. All were the 
guests of the American Peace Society while in Boston. 
Such of the Deputation as remained were taken 
to the points of historic interest and picturesque heauty 
in or near the city. The Governor received them 
at the State House. They visited Faneuil Hall, the Old 
South, Bunker Hill, Brookline and Cambridge. In the 
latter city, Memorial Hall with the Harvard students at 
dinner, the homes of the poets Longfellow and Lowell and 
Mt. Auburn were visited, and the hospitalities of 
Hon. H. O. Houghton enjoyed. Tremont Temple was 
filled with people and the Deputation were received with 
every demonstration of popular favor, Saturday evening, 
Nov. 12. By invitation of the managers, the Deputation 
also visited Mechanics Fairon Saturday. ‘Thus, aside from 
the special object of their mission, to secure a general 
treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and America, 
they have had opportunities, however brief, of seeing a 
little of Boston and New England. 

President Tobey attended Trinity Church with a portion 
of the Deputation on Sunday, Nov. 13. On Monday 
they visited and addressed the Evangelical Alliance, a large 
body of ministers, at the Meionaon. After a brief visit 
at Newport, R. I., and a farewell meeting in New York 
the majority returned home. W. R. Cremer, M. P., 
Secretary of Werkmen’s Peace Association of London, 
and Halley Stewart, M. P., have been prevailed upon to 
remain in the United States till the opening of Congress. 

William Jones, Secretary of the London Peace Society, 
who preceded the Deputation to America and sceompanicd 
them at the presidential interview, remained in this eountry 
till Dec. 3. He visited Boston, Nov. 30, om his returp 


from Nashville, Tenn. 

This entire movement has aroused public attention, 
stimulated thoughts of Peace, increased the fecling of amity 
between English-speaking people, and we trust paved the 
way so that these two great nations will unite in an Anglo- 
American treaty of Arbitration whieh shall make war 
between them forever impossible. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


WILLIAM JONES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Secretary of the venerable and honored London 
Peace Society came to our country some weeks in advance 
of the Parliamentary Deputation. He made public ad- 
dresses in many educational institutions, and in Rich- 
mond, Ind. (an audience of 1500), Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and its suburbs, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Boston. His farewell meeting was in the 
Central Congregational Church at Lynn, Essex Co., 
Mass., a great manufacturing suburb of Boston. The 
writer only heard the two closing addresses. They were 
thoughtful, logical, well illustrated and eloquent. A 
leading newspaper, the ddvertiser, contained quite a full 
report of the Boston meeting, from which we quote 
briefly. 

*¢ Rowland B. Howard presided. Rev. Geo. F. Stanton 
offered prayer. The excessive and sudden change from 
mild weather to the most boisterous evening of the season 
accounted for some diminution of the audience. The 
address was able, elegant, persuasive and conclusive. 

** Mr. Jones, after alluding to the recent terrible execu- 
tion of Anarchists at Chicago, spoke as follows :— 

‘*‘As far as America was concerned, anarchy was with- 


_ out any shade of justification, but in Europe its presence, 


if not justifiable, was at least explainable. The oppressive 
taxation in Europe had produced discontent throughout all 
ranks of society. And anarchy, communism, socialism 
were the outward and visible signs of this discontent. Dis- 
raeli was right when he said that Europe is honeycombed 
with secret societies. The cause of the discontent was 
mainly the exorbitant taxation necessary to maintain the 
great standing armies of Europe. 

‘In Europe war of late is always imminent. Count 
Moltke has said that Europe was one vast, entrenched 
camp, bristling with armies. Bismarck had declared that 
war is certain to occur, and that the Franco-Prussian would 
be mere child’s play to what the next war would be. Yet 
in that war 500,000 men had been killed. [Is that the way 
children play ?] 

‘*For the past seventeen years France had been adding 
armament to armament. Whenever France taxed herself 
for a new army she also taxed Germany. Neither nation 
would allow the other to become the stronger. At present 
there were 4,000,000 young men under arms. And 
these young men were taken from the ranks of industry and 
added to the ranks of idleness. To support these great 
armies immense sums are annually extorted from the 
working people, sums which if the workers who had 
earned had themselves been permitted to enjoy would be 
sufficient to have brought plenty to every home in the 
land. Five hundred million pounds ($2,500,000,000) 
were annually taken from the tax-payers, the laborers, 
and cast into the bottomless abyss of military expenditure. 
It was absolute waste. 

‘**The case of Italy was the best to use as an illustration. 
And what was true of Italy was true in greater or lesser 
measure of all the European powers. Italy had appointed 
a commission to enquire into the causes of the agricultural 
depression. In the official ‘‘yellow books,” as they are 
called, the facts are easily ascertained. The cause, 
almost the sole cause, of the depression was due to the 
taxation levied for the support of the army and navy. 

‘¢In Italy the land had to bear the brunt of the taxation. 
Italy had comparatively no manufactures. The land is 
the one milch cow from which the government can draw 
the sustenance for the army and navy. The rate of taxa- 


tion is enormous. It is regularly 30 per cent. of the net 
produce of the land, but it often rises to 40 per cent. and 
even to 60 per cent. of the produce. And this 50 per 
cent. pays merely the federal taxes. Out of what is left rent 
has still to be paid. Out of what is then left the farmer 
may, if he can, clothe and feed his wife and children. 
Under this burden the Italian peasant is utterly crushed. 
Emigration has increased to startling proportions. One 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand people fled—emigrated, 
it is the same,—from Italy last year. The peasant is 
forced to eat such insufficient food that he is afflicted with 
a certain special disease called, to translate the Italian 
name, ‘the black skin.’ It is like the ‘rickets.’ It 
attacks the spine, and its end is first insanity, then death. 
The policy the Italians are pursuing is a suicidal policy, 
for what matéers army or navy if the physical stamina of 
the peasantry, mother of armies continues to be exhausted ? 
These are the horrors of peace.” 

The speaker then gave a graphic account of the horrors 
of war, as revealed in the Franco-Prussian war, especially 
in the scenes following the fall of Metz, of which he was 
an eye-witness. 

He then in conclusion made an earnest plea that arbitra- 
tion, which settles everything and leave countries united 
in good feeling, as experienced by England and America 
since Geneva, should replace war, which settles nothing, 
except which of the warring countries is strongest, 
and leaves the nations eager on the first opportunity 
again to plunge into strife. 

Arbitration was perfectly feasible. There had been 
forty cases of successful arbitration within the present 
century. The United States in their present difficulty 
should set an example to Europe. Such an example, he 
felt sure, would have wide influence. He hoped that a 
treaty would be made by which the United States and 
Great Britain should agree always to arbitrate before they 
fought. 

We have not at band a report of the Lynn meeting. 
Most of the facts and illustrations were drawn from Russia 
rather than Italy. Other scenes of horror in and around 
Metz were graphically depicted, and the rapt attention 
of the audience held to the close. Rev. Albert W. Moore 
was chairman, and offered prayer. Daniel Richards was 
secretary. Rev. Geo. A. Jackson offered resolutions 
approving of the proposed Arglo-American treaty. R. 
B. Howard spoke briefly in support of the same. They 
were unanimously adopted. Thanks were expressed to 
the speaker and chairman, and many of the audience gave 
Mr. Jones a hearty pressure of the hand and a ‘‘God- 
speed”’ for his voyage and work. The concluding meetings 
in Boston and Lynn were held without sufficient public 
notice. But their good fruits are already beginning to 
appear. Both spacious, well-heated and lighted churches 
were donated. 

The well-worded memorial to Congress in favor of the 
Anglo-American Treaty, unanimously passed at Lynn on 
motion of Rev. George A. Jackson, was signed by the 
Moderator Rev. A. W. Moore and immediately forwarded 
to the able scholar and distinguished writer who represents 
that, the Sixth Mass. District in Congress, Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 


A vast International Association ought to be founded, 
having for its sole object to make the system of International 
Arbitration to prevail.—LaVELEYE. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PEACE MEMORIAL 
AT WASHINGTON. 


The President received October 31, a deputation from 
Great Britain, who desire his co-operation in securing a 
treaty between that country and the United States which 
shall provide for the amicable settlement of disputes by 
arbitration. The delegation included Lord Kinnaird, the 
Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M. P.; Sir George Camp- 
bell, M. P.; Sir John Swinburne, M. P.; Mr. Halley 
Stewart, M. P.; Mr. Benjamin Pickard, M. P.; Mr. 
William R. Cremer, M. P.; Mr. Caleb Wright, M. P.; 
Mr. A. D. Provand, M. P.; Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, 
M. P.; Mr. Munro Ferguson, M. P.; and Mr. Charles 
Freak of London; Mr. John Inglis of Glasgow, and Mr. 
John Wilson, of Durham, representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress. Accompanying the deputation were 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie of New York, Mr. William Jones, 
Secretary of the London Peace Society, the Rev. Row- 
land B. Howard, Boston, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, Mr. John B. Wood and and Philip C. 
Garrett of Philadelphia, and Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D. 
D., of New York, the successor of Dr. E. H. Chapin. 


ADDRESS OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Mr. President; Your own extraordinary career proves 
how little one knows of the duties which may devolve 
upon him, but I am sure that I myself can never be 
called upon to perform a part which will more deeply 
enlist my sympathies than that which I have now the 
honor to undertake. P 

I have to introduce, Mr. President, a deputation of 
citizens of Great Britain, who desire to present a memorial 
addressed to yourself and to Congress, signed by 233 
members of the House of Commons, among whom will 
be recognized many of the staunchest friends of this re- 
public. ‘The memorialists express their hearty approval 
of the various proposals which have been introduced in 
Congress urging the Government to take steps to con- 
clude treaties with other nations which shall stipulate 
that, if difficulties unfortunately arise which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomatic agency, that they shall be finally 
settled by amicable arbitration—and they promise their 
support to such action upon the part of their own 
Government. 

You will be pleased, Mr. President, to know, that the 
movement originates with the workingmen, and that it 
was their representatives in Parliament who solicited the 
co-operation of other members. Therefore there are 
representatives appointed by the Trades Unions’ Con- 
gress. The address itself will be presented by Mr. 
Cremer, Secretary of the Workingmen’s Peace Associa- 
tion, and the trusted member of his class in Parliament, 
himself a workingman. He will also present to you 
original letters from many of the men of his country, 
foremost in social rank and in the scientific, political and 
religious circles of England commending this endeavor to 
substitute the arbitrament of reason for that of force. 
Beginning, therefore, with the toiling masses, all classes 
of the community have heartily joined in the movement, 
and are represented here to-day. 

The toilers of the world, upon whom the burden of war 
ultimately falls, grow tired and weary of strife. Costly 
armaments are draining their substance; and _ they 
naturally turn to this great republic, which moves peace- 
fully along the path of industrial development, relying 


a policy which excludes self-aggrandizement, and upon 
its earnest desire to win the good will of mankind 
and to live at peace with all the world. It has been felt, 
Mr. President, by those here represented they could ap- 
peal to yourself and to Congress, as the official repre- 
sentatives of a country of which it can truthfully be said 
that ‘‘all its paths are peace,” to inaugurate the reign of 
peace upon earth by offering, not only to the land they 
represent but to all lands, treaties of this character. 

Mr. President, there is no need to dwell upon the 
importance of sucha step. Few events in the world’s 
history would rank with the making of such a treaty. 
Perhaps only two in our own country’s history could fitly 
be compared with it. Washington’s administration 
established the republic ; Lincoln’s administration abolished 
human slavery. We fondly hope, sir, that it may be 
reserved for yours to conclude a treaty not only with the 
Government of the other great English-speaking nation, 
but with other lands as well, which shall henceforth and 
forever secure to those nations the blessings of mutual 
peace and good will. The makers of such a treaty will 
have done much to remove from humanity its greatest 
stain—the killing of man by man. And we venture to 
hope, that if the two great nations here represented set 
such an example, other nations may be induced to follow 
it, and war be thus ultimately banished from the face of 
the earth. 

I beg leave, Mr. President, to introduce the members 
of the deputation. 

W. R. Cremer, M. P., representing the members of 
Parliament, and Mr. John Wilson, representing the Trades 
Union Congress, also made short addresses in support 
of the movement. 

Mr. Playfair’s address was as follows: 


THE RIGHT HON. LYON PLAYFAIR. 


Mr. President: I have the high honor to represent a 
deputation of twelve members of Parliament, who pro- 
pose to present to you, as head of this great nation, and 
through you to Congress, a memorial in favor of the 
arbitration of political differences when diplomatic agen- 
cies have failed to adjust them. This memorial has been 
signed by 233 members of the house of commons or by 
more than one third of its wholenumber. It is really the 
outcome of an ardent desire on the part of the working- 
men of the United Kingdom to prepetuate the friendship 
and peace which now happily exists between the kindred 
people on both sides of the Atlantic. The representatives 
of the people have given expression to this feeling among 
their constituents by signing the memorial. Even if 
it do not effect an immediate or proximate treaty of ar- 
bitration, you will, Mr. President, recognize that the 
memorial is a remarkable expression of the brotherly 
feeling which our working classes entertain for their 
kinsmen in the United States. 

International arbitration if established would only be 
one step further in the history of civilization. When in- 
dividuals quarrel society does not permit them to settle the 
dispute by violence, but it refers them to courts of equity 
or law, in order that the differences may be composed. 
Why should not this principle be extended to nations, 
especially when, as in the case of the United Kingdom and 
the United States, they are allied by blood and knit to- 
gether by lore. We are both the common inheritors of the 
traditions and glories of the Anglo-Saxon race from which 
we have obtained the spirit of conciliation—a.spirit that 


not upon engines of destruction for its safety, but upon 


has so aided the national development of both countries. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


The time is favorable for a consideration of the question 
because the whole world is startled at the new aspect of 
war which the progress of science is making a huge en- 
gine for the brutal butchery of men and the wanton waste 
of property. Its increasing cost threatens the basis of 
national credit and even of national solvency. In ten 
years the cost of European armaments has increased by 
at least 25 per cent., while it amounts to three per cent. of 
the whole earnings of Europe. The United States al- 
most alone among nations can keep down its combatant 
expenditure because it does not consider it necessary to 
anticipate war with foreign natiuns. It is here, therefore, 
rather than in Europe that the proposal for treaties of 
arbitration might naturally be made. At all events we 
might devise a treaty of arbitration between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

That would be a glorious example to other nations and 
might lead to the two great Anglo-Saxon nations being 
the peacemakers of the world.. That is the feeling which 
has induced so many members of Parliament to ofter their 
co-operation to members of Congress in settling political 
differences by arbitration. If our two countries succeed 
in doing so it will give an eminent illustration that nations, 
as well as individuals, can compose their differences 
without violence by adherence to the principles of equity 
and of international law. 

Mr. Cremer, who is secretary of the Workmen’s 
Peace Association and member of Parliament, will now, 
with your permission, present the memorial. 

Mr. Cremer, M. P., who originated the memorial, and 
personally solicited the signatures, then presented it to 
the President, and made an address, in which he said : 


w. R. CREMER, M. P. 


Before explaining the object of our visit, I feel that we 
should be wanting in respect and gratitude if we neglected 
to express our high appreciation of the honor which you, 
as President of this great country and the representative 
of sixty millions of people, have conferred upon us in ac- 
cording us this interview. Most of the deputation have 
from time to time approached ministers of state in regard 
to subjects of great national interest, but important as 
these questions were they were trifling when compared 
with the question which you have kindly permitted us to 
submit for your consideration. We are fully aware of the 
gravity of the subject, the momentous issues, and far- 
reaching results involved in the object of our mission. 
We are also keenly alive to the difficulties which even as 

et surround a practical application of our principles. 
But great as the difficulties may be we do not believe they 
are insurmountable, and we are sanguine enough to feel 
assured that if an earnest desire exists they can be over- 
come. Among the masses of the people we are fully 
satisfied that the desire does exist, and we hope that it 
will soon be followed by an earnest and determined effort 
to give this desire practical effect. There is very little 
doubt that the address has been largely signed by the 
representatives of the people, because they found their 
constituents so strongly approved of it. In fact, the 
Workmen’s Peace Association, whose objects have 
been approved by the bulk of your countrymen, was its 
original promoter, but we are here to-day to present the 

address, not iu the name of any section of our country- 
men, but on behalf of 233 members of the British House 


who have held office in recent governments. When the 
address was prepared the promoters little anticipated that 

it would be so largely signed; about 100 signatures was 

all they calculated upon obtaining; that the number they 

hoped for has been more than doubled proves how wide- 

spread is the desire for the realization of our views. As 

further evidence of sympathy with our efforts, thirty-seven 

members of the house of lords have written me letters of 

cordial approval. * -* * Similar expressions of opinion 

have also been received from the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 

Cardinal Manning, Rev. Newman Hall, the lord mayor- 

elect of London, and last, but not least, Right Hon. W. 

E. Gladstone. The Congregational Union at its recent 

session, when that great religious body was represented 

by upwards of two thousand ministers, unanimously 

adopted a resolution approving the object of the deputa- 
tion. Representatives of the trades union congress are 
also present to testify to the heartiness with which the 
movement is supported by our workingmen’s organizations. 

But with such general expressions of opinion from all 
classes of our countrymen in favor of a treaty of arbi- 
tration between the two nations, the question naturally 
arises, why a proposal to that effeet was not made by the 
signatories in our own Parliament. To such question we 
reply that the government of the United States, being free 
from the Old World broils and complications, is of all gov- 
ernments in the world most favorably circumstanced for 
taking the initiative. No suspicion of ulterior designs 
or unworthy motives could attach to a proposal from you 
or your Congress, besides as several members of Congress 
have already introduced bills upon the subject, which bills 
have been referred to the committee on foreign affairs, it 
would have been ungracious on our part to attempt to 
deprive these congressmen who have initiated such a 
glorious movement of their justly earned laurels. We 
have confined our efforts to the two English-speaking na- 
tions, because by attempting too much we should multiply 
difficulties and be courting failure; but we hope and de- 
sire that your country and our own would rejoice to enter 
into similar arrangements with any other nation in the 
world. It now, Mr. President, only remains for me to 
read and present the address to which is attached the 
signatures of the 233 members of the British House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Cremer, who obtained the signatures, then unrolled 
and presented the memorial to the President. It was six 
feet in length, beautifully engrossed by the voluntary 
labor of a workingman. The following is the text: 


‘*To the President and Congress of the United States of 
America. 


‘‘The undersigned members of the British Parliament 
learn with the utmost satisfaction that various proposals 
have been introduced into Congress, urging the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take the necessary steps for 
concluding with the Government of Great Britain a 
Treaty, which shall stipulate that any differences or 
disputes arising between the two Governments which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency shall be referred 
to Arbitration. Should such a proposal happily emanate 
from the Congress of the United States, our best influence 
shall be used to ensure its acceptance by the Government 
of Great Britain. The conclusion of such a Treaty would 
be a splendid example to those nations who are wasting 


of Commons. The address has been signed by liberals 
and conservatives. among whom are twenty-one members 


their resources in war-provoking institutions, and might 
induce other governments to join the peaceful compact.” 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN WILSON. 


John Wilson, a former M. P., but now a representative 
of the Trades Union Congress, himself a miner, made 
one of the best addresses of the occasion. We regret that 
his admirable speech, lent to a reporter, has not reached us, 
as he intended. Especially do we regret our inability to 
print the resolutions of the Congress of the Trades Union 
representing 700,000 workingmen, read by him, which fully 
and heartily endorsed the entire movement, and expressed 
emphatically the laboring man’s abhorrence of war in which 
he has so often been an involuntary actor and he and his 
family the most suffering victims. ‘* Now that democracy 
in England has come to the front in voting, it can be re- 
lied on to vote against such wars as statesmen and diplo- 
matists have so often instigated.” Mr. Wilson is a prim- 
itive Methodist preacher and represents that great body 
of godly miners who since their dusty cheeks were 
plowed by tears of penitence under John Wesley’s 
preaching, have been n=werous in the Wesleyan and 
other Methodist bodies. .» was two years a miner near 
Pittsburg, Penn., and ieft the sumptuous hotel where Mr. 
Carnegie royally entertained his guests, to visit his former 
friends, the miners and their families. No man of the 
entire delegation enlisted more interest, confidence or 
affection in America than John Wilson. 


RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


The President’s manner was dignified and affable. His 
tones in speaking were sympathetic, especially when he 
alluded to the ‘‘touching and persuasive part which the 
laboring men of England had taken in this movement.”’ 

Gentlemen: The main and prominent idea so fittingly 
presented by you and by the memorial you deliver, is a 
lofty and ennobling, one involving the preservation of 
peace with all its manifold blessings. These have, as 
civilization has progressed, been more and more recog- 
nized as the basis of national prosperity and bappiness. 
And this reflection may well lead to surprise that peace 
has made no greater progress in its substitution for the 


wasting progress of war, as an arbiter of internal dis- 


putes. It is well that the minds-of good and thoughtful 
men should be now turned to this subject, and that a 
concerted movement should be made to supersede the 
horrors of war. It is well, too, that this effort should be 
made by the citizens of the two countries which proudly 
claim to be in the van of civilization and progress. The 
people of my country boast that they can exhibit in their 
prosperity and development more of the victories of 
peace than any other nation on the globe. At the same 
time our history demonstrates that we need yield to none 
in the spirit and patriotism which make war terrible. 

It seems to me that a country thus demonstrating the 
advantages of peace and at the same time having no fear 
of the suspicion of weakness, is in a favorable condition 
to listen to the merits of the case you present. And to 
my mind there is nothing more touching or persuasive 
than the part the laboring men of England have taken in 
this movement. They speak for their freedom from in- 
creased cost of living induced by war. Nay, more, they 
speak for their homes, their families and their lives. I can- 
not but think that there are object lessons before the work- 
ingmen of America, which will readily awaken their 
sympathy with and desire for a condition of internationa; 
understanding which shall alleviate the death and distress 
which war brings to their households. 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess that the practical 


side of this question has received but little of my attention. 
I am reminded, too, that in the administration of Govern- 
ment difficulty often arises in the attempt to carefully 


| apply ideas which in themselves challenge unqualified 


approval. Thus it may be that the friends of inter- 
national arbitration will not be able at once to secure the 
adoption, in its whole extent, of their humane and 
beneficent scheme. But surely great progress should be 
made by a sincere and hearty effort. I promise you a 
faithful and careful consideration of the matter; and I 
believe I may speak for the American people in giving 
the assurance that they desire to see the killing of men 
for the accomplishment of national ambition abolished, 
and that they will gladly hail the advent of peaceful 
methods in the settlement of national disputes, so far as 
this is consistent with the defence and protection of our 
country’s territory and with the maintenance of our 
national honor when it affords a shelter and repose for 
national integrity and personifies the safety and protection 
of our citizens. 

The deputation and visitors were then personally pre- 
sented by Mr. Carnegie to the President, and after a social 
interview of a few moments retired. (See Diary.) 


A SERMON IN FIGURES. 


Mr. Lewis Appleton, of the British and Foreign Arbitra- 
tion Society, has just published a pamphlet containing 
some statistics in regard to the cost of war. They are 
intended, of course, to aid the cause of international 
arbitration, and the disbanding of the immense standing 
armies that are eating up a large share of the substance of 
Europe. The annual expenditure of all the European powers 
for their armies and navies is $3,867,500,000. The national 
debts of Europe, which were incurred by war nearly alto- 
gether, aggregate $24,113,057,650. Nearly $1,000,000,000 
annually is paid out for interest. 

There are at present actually under arms 4,123,675 
men, and the number trained for war and subject to call 
is 16,697,484. Besides these, there are 291,253 men in 
the navies, comprising 304 ironclads and monitors, and 
1972 frigates. All this is sustained because of the am- 
bitions and greed of a comparatively few men, and the 
necessity of guarding against them. The workingmen 
pay the bills and necessarily remain in poverty. It is on 
them that the burden rests. Others may fail on account 
of it to be as rich as they otherwise would be, but the 
suffering comes on the laboring classes. 


While Jefferson Davis, whose recent speech against 
Prohibition in Georgia is well remembered, was the guest 
of the citizens of Macon, Ga., they presented to him 14 
bottles of brandy, 244 bottles of whiskey, 3 bottles of 
gin, 11 boxes of cigars, 4 cases of champagne and 77 
bottles of other wines, besides half a gallon of olive oil 
and one jug of Curacoa. 


The difference between the German and American 
farmer is not so much in hard work or high prices as 
that every German workingman carries a soldier on his 
back.— W. M. Evarts. 


One of the sayings of Goethe’s mother was: “I always 
seek out what is good in people, and leave what is bad to 
Him who made mankind, and knows how to round off the 


angles.” 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


RECEPTION AND BANQUET AT HOTEL VENDOME 
BY THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF BOSTON. 


Hotel Vendome is one of the most spacious and elegant 
of the South-end hotels in Boston. By invitation of their 
hosts, the American Peace Society, the British Peace 
Deputation made it their headquarters. 

The Commerciat Cius, which, though numbering but 
sixty members, is among the first clubs in the city in the 
social and business character of its members, invited 
about one hundred guests to meet and dine with the 
gentlemen from abroad. 

The presentations and social interviews continued for 
an hour till dinner was announced. 

The tables were tastefully decorated with flowers and 
were brilliant with colored lights of varying hues. Each 
guest found at his plate a neat buttonhole bouquet and a 
double leaved menu card, the beveled leaves being held 
together by a bow of white satin ribbon. The cards bore 
on the outside the names of the British Deputation and on 
the inside a list of the good things such as mine host 
of the Vendome is fond of setting before his guests. To 
the discussion of this attractive menu the company 
devoted nearly two hours, enjoying thoroughly during 
that time not only the tempting viands, but the lively 
conversation interspersed. 

In addition to the English Deputation and the speakers 
of the evening, a reporter noticed the following gentlemen : 
Hon. Alexander H. Rice, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
Rev. M. J. Savage, Mayor O’Brien, Hon. F. W. Lincoln, 
Hon. Bainbridge Wadleigh, Col. Henry Lee, Hon. A. A. 
Ranney, Rev. Reuen Thomas, Rev. R. B. Howard, 
Messrs. C. M. Clapp, Wm. T. Hart, A. Shuman, Charles 
Weil, George O. Carpenter, Charles E. Powers, George F. 
Putnam, John C. Potter, Joel Goldthwaite, E. P. Nettle- 
ton, T. W. Deland, Ezra H. Baker, Augustus Flagg, 
Charles U. Cotting, Henry Woods, Samuel Little, W. A. 
Monroe, Ezra Farnsworth, E. W. Kinsley, M. F. Dickin- 
son, M. P. Kennard, Henry D. Hyde, George O. Shattuck, 
H. A. Hill, George S. Hale, Franklin Haven, Jr., John 
Wales, Charles E. Raymond, E. B. Hale, Stanton Blake, 
Rev. Brooke Herford, who with others present well repre- 
sented the commerce, politics and culture of Boston; 
Andrew Carnegie, New York, Gen. Chas. H. Howard, 
Chicago, Hon. John B. Foster, Bangor, Me., and John 
B. Wood, Philadelphia. Among those invited who failed 
to come were Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, Cortland 
Palmer, President of the Century Club of New York. 

The President of the Club, Mr. William Whitman, pre- 
sided with rare grace and dignity, and showed his social 
tact in arranging the programme and introducing the 
speakers. But first of all he himself made an address, 
which, in elevation of tone and chaste language, showed 
his sympathy with the great thought which animated every 
mind—England and America the united leaders of the 
world in Christian civilization. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM WHITMAN. 


Gentlemen: Itis my great privilege on this occasion, in 
behalf of the Commercial Club, to give a most hearty 
welcome to our distinguished guests, and to express 
to them our profound interest in and sympathy with the 
grand object of their mission to America. In a few days 


the Christian world will begin the observance of Advent, 
the season of preparation for that great festival of Christ- 


mas, which commemorates the birth of Him whose coming 
angels heralded in the song which has come down to us 
through the &Ages—‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Nearly two thousand years have passed away since His 
birth, and although these years have been filled with wars 
and all their accompanying horrors, the glorious gospel of 
peace has spread further and wider with each succeeding 
year. Humanity has kept pace in growth with the inven- 
tive genius that constructs the most powerful and 
destructive engines of war. And even this inventive 
genius, according to high authority, has accomplished 
such wonderful results as soon to make war no longer 
possible and to turn its enginery into the strongest arbiter 
of peace. 

I rejoice that this especial movement towards the estab- 
lishment of arbitration as a permanent policy for the 
settlement of differences between Great Britain and the 
United States has sprung from the workingmen of Eng- 
land. For, though the memorial so recently presented to 
the President was signed by more than two hundred 
members of the British Parliament, and though the 
Deputation which presented it is largely composed of 
members of that body, this movement is the outcome of a 
demand from the people, expressed through their repre- 
sentatives. Some members of the Deputation, however, 
were appointed by the Trades Union Congress of Great 
Britain, a body representing a membership of 700,000 
workingmen. 

In view of the history of the past it is an inspiring fact, 
as well as indisputable evidence of social growth, that this 
appeal for arbitration as a permanent policy has come, not 
so much from kings, from rulers or from statesmen, as 
from workingmen. Such an appeal from such a 
source must compel recognition, and ultimately secure the 
attainment of its objects. 

It is said that the English language is destined to 
supersede all other languages in common use. What 
shall become true of the language will also become true 
of the nations—and in these two great English-speaking 
nations I have an abiding faith. Should they in the 
interests of peace and good will declare that hereafter all 
controversies between them which cannot be settled by 
negotiation in the ordinary way, through the officers of 
their respective Governments, shall be submitted to 
arbitration; that war, except in case of defence, is 
inglorious, and that any arbitrament which involves the 
hire of human beings to shoot each other is inhuman, 
what a grand civilizing effect it would have upon other 
nations. It would create an epoch in human history 
second only in influence to the birth of Christ, and be sucha 
practical exemplification of religion as would awake the 
conscience and touch the heart of all peoples. 


Gentlemen, we meet you in the same spirit in which 
you have come here, and we wish you God-speed in your 
undertaking to secure honorable, permanent peace between 
our respective countries, with all its accompanying 
blessings to the human race. 


The remarks of President Whitman were frequently ap- 
plauded, and an unusually hearty response greeted him as 
he referred to the mission of the Deputation. He then pre- 
sented the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, M. P., as the 
first speaker of the evening. Applause greeted the dis- 
tinguished Englishman as he rose to speak, and th 
company also rose in his honor. 
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SIR LYON. PLAYFAIR. 


President and Members of the Commercial Club: 1 
thank you on the part of my English colleagues for the mag- 
nificent reception which you have givenus. When Boston 
holds out the hand of fellowship and good will to a peace- 
ful deputation from England there is much significance in 
the changed relations of our two countries. How differ- 
ent in spirit is this banquet from that of the famous Tea 
Party which you gave to the British at Griffin’s wharf 
last century. I think I understand why you ask me to 
address you thus early. The German philosopher, Oaken, 
says in his great work that the only true type of the genus 
home is a married couple, because it consists of the two 
halves—man and woman. If this be true, I am a type 
of an American Englishman, because by far my better 
half is a Boston woman, and it is but natural that I should 
take up my quarters in your hospitable city year after 
year. Still you have so often heard me speak that I 
would rather have been silent on this occasion, when there 
are so many of my English colleagues present who rarely 
cross the Atlantic, and to whom you are giving this wel- 
come hospitality. Your instinct has higaly told you that 
no welcome could be more significant and pleasant to my 
English friends than one from the commercial men of 
Boston. Commerce, if there were no political or Custom 
House barriers, would be the true civilizer and peace- 
maker of the world. Do not be afraid that I am going to 
make a free-trade speech. If this were the proper occa- 
sion I would not be afraid to do so, even if every man in 
my audience was a protectionist, because I have always 
found that in this country a speaker is sure of a quiet and 
respectful hearing to his arguments, even though the 
audience might think’him a fool at the conclusion. I am 
now speaking theoretically and generally when I assert 
that free and unrestricted commerce is the great civilizer 
and peacemaker of the world. Customs barriers are more 
loved by manufacturers than by merchants, and often cost 
more money to keep up than all the revenue they produce. 
I will borrow an illustration from one of your own distin- 
guished writers on political economy, Mr. Atkinson. He 
draws attention to the fact that, though this couutry had 
a foreign nation on its flank during your great internal 
war about a quarter of a century since, this fact did not 
render it necessary to detail even a Sergeant’s guard to 
watch the frontiers or a boat's crew to patrol the waters 
of Lake Champlain. What was the reason of this assured 
peace and security? It was that there then was a treaty 
for reciprocity between your country and Canada. This has 
been abolished and already in the gathering clouds of 
restricted commerce we hear low growlings of distant 
thunder which, we pray God, may not grow into a storm. 
I do not believe it will, because two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations are not going to fight about cods and haddocks in 
the nineteenth century. Restricted commerce is always 
trying to burst its bonds. The laws and practices of 
tariffs in all nations abound in crude absurdities, and 
these are discoverable without the aid of a microscope in 
your relations with Canada. Can any tariff philosopher 
tell me why there is no duty on Canadian eggs, which 
have a larger money value than Canadian fish, upon which 
a duty is levied? The free eggs cause no international 
disturbance, but the taxed fish produce as much commo- 
tion on the land as they do in the sea. 

Commerce has been going through a period of revolu- 
tion during recent years, owing to scientific discoveries 
which narrow space and abridge time. The sea was 


formerly the cause of separation between nations ; now it 
is the link of their union. It is the circulatory blood of 
the world. You know that in the circulation of blood in 
the human body there are certain small corpuscles which 
sail directly from the heart and return to it after having 
performed their important functions in the farthest ex- 
tremities of the body. Their duties in the various organs 
are regulated by the nerves. Commerce is the circulating 
force of the world, and its shops are its corpuscles sailing 
on the ocean, going outward from and backward to the 
heart of the nation, which, with its telegraphic wires, 
transmits nervous influence and guides all the sensory 
and voluntary motions of commerce. 

You, gentlemen of the Commercial Club, know full well 
how wide-reaching commerce is, and how it brings 
together the treasures of the whole world to our very 
doors. 

‘*Let India boast her palms, nor envy we 

The weeping amber nor the spicy tree, 

Which by our oaks those precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded those trees adorn.” 

The oak, since Pope wrote these lines, has given way 
to iron, and for atime England has benefited by the 
change. Your famous clippers no longer fill our ports 
and give us lessons in shipbuilding as they formerly did. 
The cunning of your shipbuilders is still here, for we 
cannot win the cup by the best of our English yachts. 
When it suits you to adapt your navigation laws to 
altered circumstances we know that you will again become 
our stoutest competitors on every sea. You will excuse 
me if I do not believe that building by bounty is the way 
to effect this result. I have said that it is a sound in- 
stinct and a true brotherly feeling which have induced 
the Commercial Club to welcome my countrymen. The 
people of the United States and of the United Kingdom 
are the products of many races and climes. Navigation 
is the world-mixer of races, and by producing widely- 
extended relations tends to promote peace and good 
will among men. What a composite animal a modern 
Englishman now is! His constituent elements in race are 
that he contains a native Anglo, a Celt,a Saxon, a 
Norman thief and a Scandinavian pirate. This com- 
pound produced a good deal of fizzing in its forma- 
tion, as soda and acid do when they unite, but now 
all this ferment has subsided, and the mixture has pro- 
duced an energetic and honest nation. Your nation has 
taken our impress modified by new conditions, which have 
been more or less propitious. The Anglo-Saxon genius per- 
vades both nations, and is identical. In the course of 
the formation of the national character it has proved to be 
the strongest and has assimilated all the others. The people 
of the United States and the United Kingdom love truth 
and honesty, and desire to preserve a spirit of conciliatory 
kinsmanship. In commerce we love to geta good price 
for a good article, but we refrain from taking advan- 
tage of each other. Our commercial dealings are not 
carried on in the spirit of the lines : 

‘¢In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and taking too much.” 

If two such powerful nations, with so many traits of 
character, in common, with identical glories and traditions 
in the past, be determined to live in peace and friendship 
forevermore, the peace of the world will run little risk of 
being disturbed. You forma nation of unbounded area 
and resources. Before many yearsif we measure by the 
life of a nation, you will have 100,000,000 of inhabitants. 
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Great Britain has an area not equal to Georgia and South 
Carolina together, and we will have to look to you in the 
near future as our big brother across the sea. The time 
may even come when the enemies of England threaten her 
existence and you in your might will have to say, ‘‘Hands 
off from our smaller brother.” For small though she be 
in area and in population, England will always be mighty 
in her glories and traditions, for she has given to you and 
to all free countries the foundations of political and in- 
dividual liberty. The seed of peace and good will which 
this deputation has come over to sow in this country has 
not fallen upon barren ground, though its fruit may take 
some time to mature. The reception which you have 
given usisa proof that the people of the two countries 
desire to live in peace and love, and those Governments 
will make a terrible mistake if they ever disturb this 
harmony. 


President Whitman introduced His Excellency Governor 
Ames, whom he was sure the club was glad to entertain 
asa guest. The Governor was received with applause, 
and, when it was over and the company once more quieted 
down, he said : 


HIS EXCELLENCY GOVERNOR AMES. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Commercial Club: 
It gives me great pleasure to stand here to-night and, as 
the Chief Executive Magistrate of the Commonwealth, to 
extend to your guests a most hearty welcome. Massa- 
chusetts in all her history has stood for everything which 
tends to promote the welfare of mankind, and, as her 
representative, I am only voicing her traditions in bidding 
these distinguished gentlemen a most cordial welcome to 
the homes and hearts of her citizens. 

Gentlemen of the British Deputation: Your mission is 
to spread the knowledge of the blessings of peace, so that 
war shall cease, and to advocate that all disputes between 
nations be settled by mutual agreement. We have one 
great instance of the successful working of your scheme. 
I mean the Alabama claims arbitration, by which our 
country and yours were saved, almost beyond doubt, from 
a severe and bloody war. We see, especially on the 
Continent of Europe, large armaments which are kept up 
at great cost. We also see that the people of those 
countries, in which these great standing armies are main- 
tained, are growing restive under the load that is imposed 
upon them. This is another indication that the time is 
near at hand when the sword will no longer be the last 
appeal in cases of national disputes, for when the purse- 
bearer says ‘‘no” the sword bearer must sheathe his 
weapon. 

Surely, there is no greater national blessing than peace. 
Under its conditions alone can prosperity be maintained, 
education flourish, home, and all that home means, be 
protected, civilization be developed. In fact, peace is an 
essential to the better conditions of life, and everything 
that tends to bring it about and to maintain it should be 
encouraged. It is eminently fit that this club, which has 
‘‘commerce” for its watchword, should entertain you 
to-night, and it is also eminently fit that you should be 
entertained in a Commonwealth whose prosperity depends, 
in very large measure, upon her mercantile transactions. 
Peace, above all other conditions, we earnestly desire, for 
without it our good fortune will leave us, and we will be 
among the desolate of the earth. We are not selfish in 
this, for we desire, with all our hearts, that all our fellow- 
men throughout the world shall have the same blessing of 


public tranquillity which we now enjoy. ‘‘Let us have 
peace,” said Gen. Grant—and so say we all. 

The next speaker, felicitously introduced, was Sir 
George Campbell, M. P., to whom the company also paid 
the compliment of rising. He said: 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I, in honesty, say I 
was not in the least aware I was going to be put in as 
prominent a position this evening. I am quite sure that, 
as one of the British deputation, I cannot be wrong in 
expressing for myself, and those who are with me, most 
hearty thanks for the most hospitable, earnest and kind 
reception which we are receiving to-night. I think I 
should best serve the objects which I have in view by 
being exceedingly brief. Sir Lyon Playfair has told you, 
and I think others have told you, that this movement has 
to a very great degree originated among those in Great 
Britain whom it is the fashion to call workingmen. For 
my part, I have always been a workingman, and a very 
hard workingman, and I rather disclaim the appropriation 
of that title to any class or section of the workers. But 
still my work has been a great deal in foreign lands, and 
there are those whose work is nearer home, in Great 
Britain, who have come among you as the representatives 
of that class of home workers. Iam afraid that this is 
the last evening that they will be here to represent the 
deputation, for they tell me that their engagements at 
home absolutely require that they should sail for Great 
Britain on Saturday, and therefore, as I say, I think that 
they are the men who would best appear before you, and 
I shall best consult your convenience and the good of the 
cause by being as brief as possible, But since you have 
called upon me I cannot refuse to give my individual, 
humble tribute of thanks for the reception with which we 
have been favored. We have not been long in the United 


; States, but so far as we have gone our reception has been 


most gratifying. We have been received with all honor 
and kindness by the head of your great republic. In 
Philadelphia we had the honor of a reception which has 
gratified our hearts to the core. We have had a popular 
reception there. We have had a reception of this kind 
in which the most eminent men of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania have given us the welcome which you now accord 
to us. [Applause.] 

I will not enlarge upon the blessings of peace and the 
advantages of arbitration; that you know well. I will 
only say one word on the view of the subject which I 
also submitted in Philadelphia, that we don’t come so 
much to preach to you the general benefits of peace and 
good will, as the benefit of that special plan which this 
deputation has to urge. I mean the establishment of 4 
permanent tribunal of arbitration by which the chance 
of friction and the chance of disagreement might be, 
we think, very materially lessened. Our hope is that 
the good sense of the two great nations on either side of 
the Atlantic will lead to arbitration in case dispute arises, 
and our hope is to see formulated and put into shape a 
treaty by which a permanent condition of arbitration 
should be established between these two great countries 
which should suffice to settle any difficulties which may 
possibly arise between them, and which may be an ex- 
ample to the rest of the world. We know that there are 
newspapers and there are persons upon one side of the 
Atlantic or the other who say it is all very well as 8 
matter of sentiment to talk these things, but there are 
practical difficulties in the way. Gentlemen, I am pre- 
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pared to deny that there are any very serious, or at all 
events any very insuperable practical difficulties. [Hear, 
hear!] I believe that if there is a will there is a way. 
I believe that if on this side of the Atlantic, or on the 
other, there is a desire that a treaty of the kind to which 
Ihave alluded should be formulated it would not be diffi- 
cult to doso. Sir George Campbell spoke of the tribunal 
of five of the Asiatic branch of the Aryan race and 
continued: It seems to me it might not be a very difficult 
thing if there was an agreement by treaty between Great 
Britair and the United States. We who come upon this 
deputation don’t pretend to lay down the exact lines upon 
which such a treaty may be framed, but I, merely as an 
individual, suggest to you by way of example, that if, 
following the example of our Aryan brethren in India, 
we can make an arrangement by which on this side two 
eminent jurists shall be nominated, with the assent of the 
other side, and by Great Britain two eminent jurists shall 
be nominated, with the assent of the Government of this 
country, and that those four should choose a fifth, an 
eminent jurist, probably from one of the minor States of 
Europe, where they produce eminent jurists to great 
perfection. If in that way a standing tribunal of five 
could be established, it would not be difficult to refer 
questions of dispute to it, and s» avoid the question 
which arises between the press of the two countries and 
the politica! differences which not uncommonly arise, in 
the particular cause of arbitration. 

That system of a jury of five is not confined to the 
Asiatic branch of the Aryan race. In my own country of 
Scotland nothing is more common than a tribunal of that 
kind, on which two are appointed on one side and two on 
the other. and another man is selected to make a fifth, 
and I understand that the system of a standing tribunal 
of arbitration is one which has been accepted very widely 
and very generally throughout these United States. I 
am told that in this city, and in other great cities of the 
country, you have, for commercial purposes and for ques- 
tions which arise between classes, between employers and 
employed, standing tribunals of arbitration. We only 
desire to carry that a little further. We only desire for 
international purposes to establish such a standing tri- 
bunal. For my part, I don’t think it would be difficult 
todo so. I think that if we had the support of the emi- 
nent men who had encouraged us in Pennsylvania, who are 
encouraging us in Massachusetts, who will, we hope, en- 
courage us in other parts of the United States, the thing 
may assume a practical form. Of this I feel very well 
assured, that if, upon this side of the Atlantic that system 
is accepted, on the other side, among members of Parlia- 
ment, among the people of Great Britain, there will be 
the utmost, the greatest readiness to accept a system of 
that kind, which shall be an example to the world, and to 
which other nations may gradually adhere. [Applause.] 

I promised you that I would not be long. I won't 
stand between you and others whom you have more de- 
sire to hear, and, with these few words, I beg to thank 
you most heartily for the reception which you have given 
me. [Great applause. ] 

President Whitman then introduced the Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, Collector of the Port, to speak for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: It is certainly a great 
privilege to be here and to meet these gentlemen who 
have crossed the ocean bearing messages of peace and good 


will, men of the same blood, we may say, speaking the 

same language, enjoying the same privileges of constitu- 
tional government, and taking refuge under substantially 
the same laws. We bid them welcome. It is also an honor 
to be called upon to speak for the United States, to rep- 
resent the President of the United States. I wish there 
were one more worthy to do it here this evening. This is 
a great mission of these gentlemen. It is one pregnant 
with consequences and I think it will be looked back 
to hereafter as one of the most interesting and im- 
portant events in history. It is the first of its kind. We 
cannot doubt that it will be followed up until their object 
becomes successful. 

But, Mr. President, is it not a wonder that there should, 
at this age of the world, be a necessity for such a mission? 
Is it not astounding that in all these centuries that have 
elapsed since we, our nations, ourselves, became the fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace it is still a question of the 
settlement by arbitrament of arms between nations, when 
that can never establish the right and the result must 
simply be submission to the strongest? It seems to 
me incredible that this should be so, and we cannot doubt 
that, as time goes on, this must cease, that nations must 
lay down their arms, and that this mission must result not 
only in arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States for the settlement of great questions, but that it 
must lead other nations likewise, who see this great beacon 
light established by such a treaty, to press forward to 
take refuge in the save haven in which itleads. [ Applause. ] 
It is truly a mighty question, and one that interests us all. 
How can it be commenced under more favorable auspices? 
Can it be for a moment suspected that these gentlemen, 
or the two hundred and thirty-three members of Parlia- 
ment who stand behind them, or the great body of seven 
hundred thousand workingmen of Great Britain, whose 
representatives we see here to night, are actuated by any- 
thing but a desire for peace? Not one of them, and not 
one of their representatives but would sacrifice his life 
and all that he has in the world for the honor of his home, 
for the protection of his home. No, that nation, the 
great, powerful nation of Great Britain, is represented 
here to-night by these delegates in the consciousness of 
power, and they appeal to this nation, not as to one of 
which they have the slightest fear, but as a kin of them- 
selves, this great, young republic, believing that they 
will be answered in the same spirit with which they come. 
[ Applause. | 

What can we imagine to be more favorable auspices 
than these for the inauguration of such a treaty when we 
think of the power of our English-speaking race? The 
other evening I listened to an English gentleman who 
said that he had been reading a letter of Franklin written 
in 1797, and it had made a great impression upon him— 
I had not remembered the letter—in which Franklin said 
that Paris (he was then in Paris) seemed to be the Rome 
of the modern world; that there were forty-two millions 
of people, probably, who were speaking the French lan- 
guage, and when he looked at this continent, where the 
French and the English were about equally balanced, and 
at the English-speaking race, which represented at least 
seventeen or eighteen millions of people, he believed that 
in the course of time the English-speaking race would 
represent the second place inthe world. How is it now? 
As this gentleman went on to state it, he had computed 
that there were to-day 120,000,000 of people in this world, 
all over the world, whose mother tongue was the English 
language ; and looking at India, looking at the nations of 
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Europe, at Japan, where last year they passed a law that 
all children should be taught the English language, or 
should have an opportunity to learn the English language, 
that it could not be long before that number would amount 
to one hundred and sixty million. Now, then, with our 
telegraph system, our steamboats, our railroads, our press, 
and more than all, that wondrous machinery of the cable, 
which stretches beneath the stormy sea, linking nations 
together, binding them in chains stronger than steel, 
how long can it be before this must operate for peace, and 
the nations of the world must lay down their arms and 
permit their armed men by millions to return to the peace- 
ful avocation of raising food and producing what will be 
of comfort for themselves and for the world? [Applause. ] 

Mr. President and gentlemen, it gives me the fullest joy to 
help welcome these gentlemen, messengers of peace, bearing 
tidings of peace on earth and good will towards men. May 
their mission be attended, as I believe it will, by peace. 
How can it be otherwise? Since the war of 1812, when 
we look at the negotiations attending the steamer Caroline 
question, the Great Northeastern question, the boundary 
of Maine, the Oregon boundary, and, more than all, that 
question so frauglit with danger and excitement, the 
negotiations, yes, the arbitration, which settled the Ala- 
bama claims [applause], how can we ever go to war 
together? [A voice ‘*Never.”] I say myself that it 
seems to me an absolute impossibility. May the mission 
of these gentlemen be attended with success. We all 
wish it for them, and we all, I think, will say that sooner 
or later, and I believe very soon, it will be attended with 
absolute success. [Loud applause. ] 

Mayor O’Brien was next introduced to speak for the 
city, and was warmly greeted. He said: 


HIS HONOR MAYOR O'BRIEN. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: The mayor of Boston 
joins the Commercial Club in extending a heaty welcome 
to our distinguished guests. They came among us ona 
mission of peace, and I assure them that the people of 
Boston wish them God-speed in their noble work. I wiil 
merely add that I trust their visit will be a pleasant and 
fruitful one. 

The President then introduced as one of the represen- 
tatives of the workingmen in the deputation Mr. John 
Wilson, who was heartily received. 

MR. JOHN WILSON. 

Mr. Wilson in opening, said that he felt somewhat 
embarrassed because he was no speech-maker. He recog- 
nized, however, the fact that all those present were 
workingmen, if brain work was included, but he repre- 
sented the portion that did manual labor, that worked 
with their hands principally. He referred pleasantly to 
the presence of Dr. Holmes, and said he had felt some 
fear in being at the same table with the ‘‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table.” Once he had come in contact, 
however, with the genial personality of the ‘‘ Autocrat,” 
that fear had vanished, and he felt fully the warmth of 
the welcome given. He then spoke of the wonderfully 
generous welcome which had been extended to the depu- 
tation everywhere, and characterized the banquet as the 
climax of it. Continuing, he said: It has been said that the 
workingmen of Great Britain are beginning to get restive. 
That is hardly true, for they have been restive for a long 
time. They have been ignored in the past, but now their 
restiveness is just beginning to assume a practical form, 
and so is felt more keenly. They have been further 


brought into notice by the conference upon them of the 
right of suffrage and the making them a part of the body 
politic. They are now trying to make their wants known, 
and I feel sure that when the members of Parliament come 
to know those wants, they will see that they are satisfied. 
The working people desire this treaty of arbitration that 
shall assure peace, and they desire it because of the terri- 
ble war tax in England contrasted with the terrible 
poverty ;— for there is a terrible amount of the latter. 
When hundreds are almost starving and have no place 
to lay their heads, the Government is expending £60,000,- 
000 a year to maintain its armament. It has just expended 
£900,000 for a new war vessel and even that will not fully 
equip her. Now it is surely proven that the changes in 
naval armaments are so frequent that hardly is one 
thing finished than it is displaced by another. War 
vessels are like ladies’ bonnets—they must be soon used or 
they will go out of fashion. [Laughter and applause. } 
Now I believe peace will come if the Americans will 
concur with Englisumen. There may be difficulties to 
kings, statesmen and politicians, but to a plain workingman 
there are none that cannot be overcome. [Applause.] 
I am sorry I have to leave this country so soon—next 
Saturday—and [I heartily thank you for the reception 
given this evening. [Applause. ] 

President Whitman then introduced Hon. George F. 
Hoar, who said: 

SENATOR HOAR. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Commercial Club: 
We are apt to pride ourselves on our improvement in 
letters and art since Massachusetts was settled two 
hundred and fifty years ago; but I do not think anybody 
can do better to-night than to repeat the first speech ever 
made on our soil, which has been preserved, that of the 
Indian Sachem Samoset at Plymouth, ‘* Welcome English- 
men.” [Applause.] I suppose a meeting like this is an 
occasion for commonplaces after all. At the same time 
we don’t find fault with expressions of welcome, with 
friendly greeting, with the clasp of the hand, and the hos- 
pitable glance of the eye because they are commonplace, 
and I hope never to see the time when our recognition of the 
tie of country, of common defence, common origin, com- 
mon literature, common laws, similar employments, com- 
mon hopes and ambitions, that bind us to the great 
mother country across the sea, will cease to he the very 
commonplace of commonplaces in Massachusett’s heart. 
Few people are alike in their character and their quality and 
in faults. Both of us have many recollections of injustice 
and wrong, especially in our treatment of weaker nations 
and of weaker races. Each of us have many things in our 
history which we could wish to blot out. But we are 
alike in this, that there has been no time in the history 
of either of these countries when there has not been 
some minority striving for justice and liberty, and when 
that minority has not in the end triumphed. [Applause.] 
We, both of us, have, more than any other nation on 
earth, that sense of restlessness under wrong, whether it 
be a wrong that we are suffering or a wrong that we are 
doing, that sublime discontent, better than the content- 
ment and peace and quiet of despotism, which never can 
see anything going wrong on the face of the earth that it 
does not consider it the special business of each man to 
attempt to set it right. [Applause.] There is another 
thing in which we have a national resemblance, and that 
is in our habit and purpose and capacity to deal with the 
greatest social ahd national evils, wrongs, oppressions 
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and injustices by reasoning upon them and then putting 
the question to the vote without a fight. [Applause. ] 
I do not know any considerable nation on earth or any 
other considerable nation in history, except America 
and England, in regard to which that can be said with 
truth. 
English criticism in the past. 
abroad and at home here, are restless sometimes under 


our criticism in the past and in the present. But how | 


can it be otherwise? How can any American with 
English blood in his veins be insensible to the honor of 
England? How can any Englishman with the pride of 
great English achievements and history in his heart be 
insensible to the honor of America? [Applause.] ‘The | 
men who have remonstrated with America in England 
have been the men who have remonstrated, let us alwa\s 
remember, with English injustice at home [hear, hear], 
and the men who remonstrate with England in America 
have the right to say that they are the men whose voices | 
have been loudest in denouncing injustice wherever it is 
enthroned. [Ilear, hear and applause.] Our guests have 
come here on an important errand. ‘They come to 
propose that arbitration shall be substituted for any other 
method hereafter in settling the disputes of nations. 

I understand arbitration to be the process by which two 
parties each seeking what is just, settle their differences. 
For men who seek anything else, whether in public or in 
private, is the fight or the war in public matters and the 
fight or the lawsuit in private. When our friends come 
here to ask us to agree upon a policy of arbitration, they 
bring to us the weighty certificate of these eminent English- 
men that England has reached the period in her history 
when she desires justice and not the advantage of England 
in dealing with other nations [applause], or rather, that 
she has reached the period in her history when she sees that | 
justice and the advantage of England are the same thing. 
[Hear, hear, and applause.] On the other hand, in ac- 
cepting their proposition, we give the weighty certificate 
of the men who assemble about this table, representing 
Massachusetts and other like assemblies elsewhere, that 
the United States has reached the period in its history 
when justice and its advantage in dealing with nations, 
strong or weak, are henceforth to be identical. Now it is | 
no time to enter upon a discussion of the wrongfulness | 
or the unreasonableness of war, and jet I do not think even | 
intelligent and reflecting men often think of the absurdity 
of this method of settling the disputes of nations in its 
true light. Why, look at the lowest and grossest con- | 
consideration, that of the mere cost. We have been | 
exempt, in the main, from the costly foreign wars which | 
England has waged, aud England, on her side, has been | 
exempt from the costly civil strife which we have been | 
through. I think it was Sidney Smith, Sir Lyon Playfair, | 
(turning to that gentleman,) who said that it was two | 
hundred years since an English subject had been slain in | 
fair fight on English ground. But just think of it. Why, 
the cost of our late war not counting the cost to the 
States, not counting the cost to the side that was defeated, 
not counting the cost to towns and cities, probably con- | 
siderably exceeded $6,000,000,000. Now what does that | 
mean? What could have been done with that sum? 
Our parallel of latitude is about 10,000 miles on land in | 
going around the world, and with that $6,000,000,000 you | 
could put everyj10 miles the world round on the parallel 
latitude of Boston a university with an endowment of 
$7,000,000. Our friends spoke of the cost of a ship of 


We have been in the habit of being restless under — 
And Englishmen, both | 


war; nine hundred thousand pounds, four million five 
| hundred thousand dollars in a single man-of-war, saying 
nothing of the expense of supporting her after she was 
floated: more than the endowment of any university in 
this country with one exception, and I suppose more 
than the endowment of any university in Great Britain 
with two or three exceptions. Why, every peasant that is 
born on the continent of Europe is born with a soldier on 
his back, and he goes through life staggering and stum- 
bling with that soldier perpetually on his shoulders. 
[Applause.] Now fellow-citizens, when this deputation 
comes to us with a message from the greatest power on 


earth, asking us to join her in an attempt to save all this 


cost and waste of money, all the cost and waste of human 


' life, all the laceration of the dearest affections of the thou- 
| sands and millions that in every generation are cut off in 


youth, taken from parent and wife and child by war, by this 


_ simple method of arbitration, I think we must answer to 


them that they bring to us from England a message 
worthy for England to send and worthy for America to 
receive. [Great applause. } 

We value especially in Massachusetts, the oldest of 
American States save one, this kinship and friendship 
with the old country. Why, there are old men alive who 
can remember when in our common speech people still 
spoke of going to England as going home. Among the 
heroic representations in Westminster Abbey, is one 
whose embodied presence I believe is not often met 
with elsewhere, the monument of Lord Howe, the 
genius of the province of Massachusetts Bay, and it 


_has there its rightful place 9s among the heroic spirits 


which the English race has nurtured. We were all 
delighted when England Jast year, or year before last, 
put in Westminster Abbey the bust of our beloved poet, 
Mr. Longfellow [applause], a token that that historic 
spot is henceforth not to be confined to the glory of 
England alone, but is to be henceforth the vall-halla of 
the English-speaking race. [Applause.] England and 
America, America, child and disciple of England, are the 
two gteat administrators of law in the conduct of affairs 
in modern times. When the Supreme Court assembles at 
Washington it meets to give the law and keep in place 
thirty-eight sovereign States, and when the English 
tribunal meets in Westminster Hall, or whatever other 
place is now its place of meeting, it is to prescribe in the 


| last resort the law which settles the controversies of two 


hundred and fifty millions people. It is fit that this new 
and proposed triumph of law should be given to the world 
by England and the English race. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, when introduced, enjoyed 
the heartiest welcome of the evening, which he received 
with modestly bowed head. When the applause had sub- 
sided he said : 

DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Gentlemen: When I heard my name called I went back 
to the remark of our friend, Sir Lyon Playfair, about the 
circulating corpuscles, and it recalled to me the opinion 


| of the old Dutch physician, who said that sometimes 


there was an error loci, a mistake of place, the blood 
globules got into the wrong position. And when I found 
myself suddenly summoned in this way I felt as if it was 
a case of error loci, or, to quote the words of Pope, an 
old-fashioned poet, of whom some of you may remember 
hearing, I felt as he did about the insect in amber, 
‘* Not that the thing was either rich or rare, 
But wonder how the devil he came there,” 
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Laughter and applause.] I do not wish to interrupt the 
eep, profoundly interesting course of the conversation 
or the informal remarks of this evening, and I have very 
little to say, indeed, but a picture or two and a single verse 
will serve my turn and, I hope, not be too much for you. 

Two pictures I have to present to you, one that of 
hospitable England, where I was lately a guest, and 
where more than ever I felt that we are one people. In 
the interior of English families, in the great universities, 
in all the circles of society where I met my fellows of both 
sexes [laughter], I saw what it was the custom to see at 
home in the best circles in which I move, and in changing 
my place I not only felt that I had not changed, as the 
old poet says, not changed my nature, my soul, but I felt 
as if I had hardly changed my companions. There was 
the same amenity to be found that we see among the best 
people here, there was the same cultivation, there was the 
same similarity of sentiment, there was the same people 
in reality only with different forms, covering identity of 
nature. This was peace as I saw it, for I saw the best 
side of England and only the best side and I went to 
bring home only sunshine, only pleasant impressions. I 
had not time for more. I had not strength for more. I 
don’t speak of the reverse of England, let others speak of 
that, but of what was beautiful and admirable. 

I never was in battle, myself, but I was on a battle- 
field shortly, very shortly, after a great conflict on the 
battlefield of Antietam. As one who walks around a 
** banquet hall deserted,” looks over the board where the 
wine has been spilt, where the ornaments are half faded 
and are tossed and turned about, so I looked over that 
field. There was the blood, the blood of our children, the 
blood of our dearest friends, lying mixed with that of 
theirenemies. There were the broken elements of strife, 
the weapons torn and twisted and thrown in all directions. 
There, saddest of all—I brought home some of these 
relics—were the family letters left by the poor victims on 
the field, stained with their blood, carrying you into the 
heart of those families which had been wrecked and some- 
times ruined as we have been lately reminded by that 
terrible collision of armed men, that frightful trial of force 
by men, in which more property, more life, more happiness 
may be wrecked in the course of a few hours, before one sun 
has time to set, than a decade of years can repair. I 
thought of those, and comparing the two, the friends I 
met on the other side, the delight of intercourse with them, 
where I almost forgot my nationality; and then this 
conflict of brothers, and when we meet Englishmen we 
meet brothers, as those met on the field of Antietam, 
this dreadful ruinous conflict, it impressed on me, as 
nothing ever had done, this terrible waste by means of 
which the barbarous conflict of men is made to settle 
questions which rest continually on the wise consideration 
of the elements of justice, as has been so well said, that 
are in question between the two parties. 

For my own part I have nothing but a sentiment to 
give you, but that sentiment I confess grows stronger in 
my mind after my visit and comparing it with the scenes 
which I have witnessed in former years. If I express 
myself warmly, and as I did express myself in the verse I 
am going to read you a little warmly, it is not a bit beyond 
the temperature of my own heart when I return to my 
recollections. It so happened that I was called upon to 
write a few lines when our countryman, Mr. Childs of 
Philadelphia, presented that fountain to Stratford-on-Avon, 
of which no doubt you have read in the press. It was a 
delightful international occasion. A generous man chose 


exactly one of the spots of sensibility of the English 
heart, and placed upon it such a soothing application as 
the wisest of modern physicians would have found it hard 
to better. I thought myself fortunate in having that 
occasion for expressing the feeling which I trust most of 
you, all of you will share with me, and this is the last 
verse in which I expressed it, and it will do almost as 
well as if it was written expressly for you. I hope you 
will feel with me as I read this last verse : 

Land of our Fathers, ocean makes us two, 

But heart to heart is true! 

Proud is your towering daughter in the West, 

Yet in her burning life-blood reign confest 

Her mother’s pulses beating in her breast, 

This holy fount, whose rills from heaven descend, 

Its gracious drops shall lend— 
Both foreheads bathed in that baptismal dew, 
And love make one the old home and the new! 


[Great Applause. ] 


The next speaker was Hon. John D. Long, and he, like 
his predecessors, was received with liberal applause. 


EX-GOVERNOR LONG. 


Ex-Governor Long said that he rose simply to concur 
in the hearty welcome given by the Commercial Oiub. 
There was a double pleasure in the occasion, because, in 
addition to the welcome, it gave opportunity to express 
that true fraternity that existed between the two great 
nations. Their interests were so interwoven that even in 
the domestic relations the influence of one was felt by the 
other. He was sure no American would forget that 
English liberality had rendered the Smithsonian Institute 
possible, while no Englishman would forget such Ameri- 
cans as Peabody. It gave him great pleasure also to ex- 
press his sympathy with the great, noble and Christian 
mission in which the guests of the evening had come. It 
was true that war had inspired many of the noblest of 
deeds and finest songs of the poets, but, in spite of that, 
there was only one good thing about it — it was working 
its own cure. The slaughter was too great and the re- 
sults too terrible to allow of war’s continuance. The 
greatest strength of nations should lie in their own con- 
sciousness of the right of their position and the justice 
they were willing to grant to others. War was a relic of 
barbarism and must go to the rear. In closing, Gov. 
Long said that, on his return to Washington, he should 
make a special effort to support the mission on which the 
deputation had come. 


WILLIAM RANDAL CREMER, M. P., 


was the next speaker. One of the previous speakers, 
he said, has remarked that the great men of England are 
also your great men, but I wish to add that your great 
men are also ours. We yield to no one in our admiration 
for Abraham Lincoln. [Applause. ] 

I remember the death of one of our monarchs, and the 
death of many of our eminent men, but never was there 
such mourning among the masses of the English people 
as when the news of Lincoln’s death was received. You 
know what the workingmen of Lancashire underwent 
rather than oppose the cause of the Union. They 
became so depressed that a fund was raised for their re- 
lief, and although it was in opposition to their temporary 
interests, they refused to aid or abet the destruction of 
your country. [Applause. ] 

I remember going to London to attend a workingmens 
demonstration in favor of the North at a time when nearly 
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all London including the great newspapers, were in sym- 
pathy with the South, and that meeting was the first 
indication that the great heart of the people of England 
was with the Union. The working people of England 
kuew that the cause of the North was the cause of freedom 
and liberty throughout the world. Had our government 
recognized the slaveholders’ rebellion we should not be 
here to-night. [Applause.] The masses of the English 
people stood by you in your trial, and now we ask you to 
stand by us. 

The President then introduced the celebrated capitalist 
and manufacturer — recently well known in literary 
circles —of Pittsburg, Pa., who met with a most hearty 
reception, and spoke substantially as follows: 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

I beg to thank the Commercial Club for the privilege 
it has accorded me to-night. It marks an epoch in the 
life of any man when he is permitted to speak in public for 
the first time in Boston. One stands upon historic and 
heroic ground. Near this spot a shot was fired which 
reverberated round the world, and ere its echoes passed 
into silence there was established upon the earth, never 
to be overthrown, the political equality of man. At a 
later date, my own boyhood was stirred by the thunders 
from Faneuil Hall which told of another crusade against 
wrong, and ere its echoes past away human slavery had 
vanished from the Republic, and the Declaration of 
Independence was made good. [Applause.] These 
were the deeds of your fathers. Is there no similar work 
yet to do for you, their sons? 

- I came here to-night to lay before you another crusade. 
One might almost imagine the spirits of your fathers 
hovering over us, and telling you to buckle on your armor 
for another victorious march against wrong. We ask you 
to adopt the cause of peaceful arbitration for the settle- 
ment of differences between the English-speaking races, 
and thus render it forever impossible that the blood of 
one English-speaking man can be shed in battle by another 
English-speaking man. [Applause.] We have no issue 
in our national politics sufficiently great to stir our 
enthusiasm or command our energies. I am frequently 
asked in England what is the difference between a Repub- 
lican and a Democrat, and my friends say they have read 
the platforms of both parties and find them alike: there is 
no difference between them. To such I reply, you make 
a grave mistake. You have overlooked a fundamental 
difference. One party in in, and the other party is out. One 
party is inefficient, unpatriotic and corrupt, and the other 
party is pure, able and statesmanlike ; and the party that 
is corrupt is always the in’s, and the party that is pure is 
always the out’s. [Laughter.] You are presented here with 
an issue, gentlemen, of a loftier character than any which 
our home politics present; and the message which you 
receive to-night from these Englishmen comes uot from 
the ruling classes—not from the throne nor the aristocracy, 
but from the democracy, which, as Mr. Cremer has said, 
has recently been enthroned in England. The democracy 
is in full power, and stretches to you the hand of friend- 
ship and perpetual peace. [Applause.] When our genial 
friend the Autocrat visited England he tells us that he 
mingled only with the best people. I wish that when he 
next visits the motherland, he will be found mingling 
with those who were the friends and not the enemies of 
his country in the hour of her dire need. It would be 
well for him and for Mr. Lowell and for other Bostonians, 


if instead of flitting from one nobleman’s house to another, 
they mingled more with the democracy, the real people of 
England. [Applause.] Gentlemen, as is the past, so is 
the future. The real friends of the Republic are to be 
found among the masses of the people of Great Britain, 
fitly represented here by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Cremer. 
To unite the two democracies hand in hand—that I submit 
is an issue worthy of Boston, worthy of Massachusetts, 
worthy of this great industrial and peaceful Republic, 
under the shadow of whose equal and just laws we are 
privileged to live. [Continued applause. ] 


HON. E. 8S. TOBEY. 


The president of the American Peace Society made 
a brief and earnest plea for arbitration in matters of 
national dispute. He referred to the settlement of 
the northeastern boundary by Lord Ashburton and 
Daniel Webster. England has repeatedly sought to 
settle disputes amicably. It is to make that policy per- 
manent and irreversible that we meet to-night these rep- 
resentative Englishmen. 

Sir Lyon Pla) fair closed the speaking by a few spon- 
taneous words of thanks to President Whitman and the 
club on behalf of the deputation. 


A PHILADELPHIA RECEPTION. 


The British Deputation on arbitration were received by 
the Universal Peace Union, November 7, 1887, at the 
Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia, U. S. The following 
address was made : 


To the British Commission on International Arbitration ; 


Highly esteemed friends of peace ani good will— 
‘*How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings that publisheth peace.” 

As a committee of the Universal Peace Union, repre- 
senting twenty-five branch societies with several thousand 
adherents, we most heartily welcome you to the United 
States, and cordially endorse your noble mission in behalf 
of international arbitration and the adoption of such 
measures as will prevent a recourse to deadly force, be- 
tween your government and ours, in case of difficulties 
that cannot be adjusted by the ordinary course of diplo- 
macy. 

It is a most opportune time for this grandest movement 
of the century, and you are entitled to the gratitude of 
mankind. You, iu the fiftieth year of the reign of your 
excellent Queen, and we, in the centennial year of our 
existence as an organized nation. 

We are reminded of three important events in modern 
civilization, about one hundred years apart. In 1683 
your country gave America the illustrious apostle of peace, 
William Penn; in 1787 the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted with its Supreme Court, as a peace- 
maker; and now, in the next hundred years, 1887, you 
come to America bearing your Peace Memorial to the 
President of the United States, advancing civilization and 
developing Christianity. 

We sincerely trust your beneficent proposition will 
receive the favor of our countrymen and be approved and 
adopted by our Government. 

We congratulate you upon the success that has so far 
attended your efforts, and wherever the services of the 


Peace Union can further promote it, they shall be freely 
given. 
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May the return to your hc mes be in safety and in health ; 
may you be crowned with the benedictions of mankind, 
and your ways be ways of pleasantness, and all your paths 
be peace. 

On behalf of the Uniyersal Peace Union, 

Very respectfully, 
H. Love, President. 

Attest: Tuomas E. Lonasnore, Secretary. 

REPLIES OF THE COMMISSION. 


On bebalf of the Commission and the 233 signers of 
the memorial to President Cleveland and to Congress, 

Sir Grorce CampseLtt—**We thank you for your kind 
words. We are happy to see you face to face, and to 
know that we find favor with you, who have done so much 
in preparing the way for the success of this great work. 
We shall take away with us the most pleasant recollections 
of your call upon us and our visit among you. There 
are surely signs of an awakening to this important sub- 
ject, and we trust you will labor on in the faith that the 
object will be accomplished.”’ 

Mr. O. V. Morean, M. P.—‘‘I thank you for your call 
and your beautiful address and encouraging congratula- 
tions. I feel strengibened in coming to your country in 
the great purpose we have in hand. You have been at 
work here most ¢ffectually for peace. 
jou because of your free institutions, to initiate this re- 
form. When 1 was here in 1865 I travelled with 1200 
soldiers fresh from the ranks, who were about to return to 
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R. B. HOWARD, Epiror. 


the peaceful pursuits of life. The condition of Europe in 
this respect is very different, and I hope the time will 
come, when your example will be followed. It is a source 
of regret that our interview with you is so brief. We 
shall present your printed address to not only all the Depu- 
tation, but to the 233 members of the House of Commons, 
who signed the memorial, and to a number of the House 
of Lords, who are in sympathy with us.” 


THE LAZY ELEPHANT. 

The Primrose Magazine recently gave a description 
of the trained elephants at the Palace of Mandalay. 
These elephants are trained to carry a certain quantity. 
The animals know when overburdened, and refuse to 
carry the extra weight. At the time of the writer’s visit 
one of the elephants refused to carry the parcel placed on 
his back, though it was under the usual weight. His 
keeper reported him, and he was punished by the admin- 
istration of twenty blows given by his comparions, each 
holding in his trunk a light pole. The culprit was led in 
front of each elephant, who struck him with the pole. 
The writer says: 

‘‘The culprit was led up to the place, and as he passed 
number one there was a sound heard which resembled 
somewhat a sharp clap of thunder; it was the first blow 
delivered by the dread myrmidons of the law. The blow 
was followed by a sharp, shrill scream, although there was 
evidently an attempt on the part of the culprit to suppress 
any exhibition of pain. This punishment continued until 
the whole of the sentence had been carried out. Although 
I felt considerable sympathy with the unfortunate delin- 
quent, I was at the same time intensely amused with the 
thorough businesslike air with which these ministers of 
justice carried out the sentence. ‘There were ro light blows 
delivered ; but, as a matter of fact, each clephant deter- 
mined to administer a heavier amount of punishment than 
his neighbor, and the sly twinkle in the eye as the blow 
was delivered was a sight to see.” 


RIGHT HON. SIR LYON PLAYFAIR. 


This gentleman, who was at the head of the British 
Peace Deputation on their recent visit to this country, 
and who made an address at the Philadelphia Constitu- 
tional Centennial, another at the presidential interview at 
Washington, and also at both the Vendome banquet and 
the Tremont Temple mass meeting, which addresses 
appear in full, with the exception of the first, in this num- 
ber of the ApvocarTeE, is one of a Scottish family which 
has been distinguished in literature and practical science 
for two hundred years. 

John Playfair, the celebrated mathematician and lecturer, 
belonged to one of the two branches which have afforded 
men of remarkable ability. One wrote twelve volumes of 
closely printed pages on Heraldry ; but usually the Play- 
fair genius has becn devoted to things more practical. 
Sir Lyon, who has been a member of the Privy Council 
and who ranks next to the Peers, has made several useful 
discoveries. One was the illuminating value of petroleum, 
and how to prepare it for that purpose. He also. dis- 
covered the adaptability of another product of petroleum 
for the manufacture of paraffine, out of which candles are 
made in every country, and whichis used in every laundry. 
His most distinguished service to Fngland—t« the govc rn- 
ment of which he has saved millions of dollars by his 
recommendations as member of a commission in regard 
to the transportation and use of cual on steamers— was 
its present Civil Service system, which he is credited with 
having devised with such wisdom as to examinations, 
appointments, continuance in office and responsibility. as 
to make it the best in the world,—worthy of imitation by 
America or any other country. Its perfect‘on is seen in 
one instance: When Sir Lyon was Postmaster-Genersal of 
England, with 40,000 men connected with the post-office 
department, be bad no power to appoint or dismiss a 
single man! This was vested inthe Privy Council. The 
question of competency, and no political consideration 
whatever, governs these appointments. Like all his com- 
panions on the Deputation, Sir Lyon is a Gladstonian, and 
is out of office because his chief is no longer Prime Minister 
of England. He is a ‘*Commoner,’’ as all the Playfairs 
have been, but year by year his class has advanced in in- 
fluence, till the political power has largely passed into their 
hands. 

The question of even abolishing the House of Lords has 
become a real and practical issue in British politics. Sir 
Lyon and his associates never shut their eyes to the rise 
of the workingmen, and they gladly recognize this new 
and gowing political force. ‘The suffrage has extended 
and will undoubtedly extend until it is as free in England 
as in America. 

With Gladstone once more at the helm, Sir Lyon would 
probably be again called to be a member of the Govern- 
ment. 

His speeches in America are intrinsically excellent. 
But coming from such a man—the representative of what 
is best in England—and outlining what may be in future 
the policy of that country on one of the most far-reaching 
questions of our times, they will be read with double inter- 


est. His words will be scanned ard weighed. Ilad we 
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the ear of this man of invention, we would beseech him to 
turn his trained mind to the intricate aud difficult prob- 
lem of international arbitration in its vast scope as well as 
in its minute d:+tails. Such an invention as would pre- 
sent a practical scheme for the peaceful settlement of all 
national differences by judicial decision is of vastly more 
importance even in the lowest—that is, the material —bear- 
ings than anything which Edison or Bessemer have 
accomplished. But besides this, if mankind are to make 
progress in morals, if nations are to be more humane and 
truly Christian, as well as to have more wealth and 
more military power, some one must discover a way out of 
their present condition. In the time of peace prepared 
for war, at the expense of starving their people by taxa- 
tion. In spite of which they stand all the while on the brink 
of bankruptcy. 

Is there no scholar, no statesman, no lawyer or no 
philanthropist with sufficient ability to invent and present 
for the acceptance of mankind a new and better way? 
Could our own or the British Government employ money 
more profitably than ia appointing and paying a Commis- 
sion of experts to report the best possible scheme? Why 
burn up thousands of money in experiments with dyna- 
mite bombs and other explo.ives at Newport, in order to 
prepare to destroy addiiional millions by actual war? 
Why not expend a few thousands on the devising of a 
scheme of international justice, to be executed by courts, 
in piace of the international injustice so long exercised 
by the armies and navies of the world? 


The Executive Committee held an unusually full meet- 
ing at Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 12. Congratulations were ex- 
changed, votes of thanks to individuals, societies, and 
churches were passed, and plans for the future discussed 
and adopted. Energetic co-operation with the citizens’ 
committees of Massachusetts and other States was re- 
solved upon. Memorials to Congress for signature can 
be obtained of the Secretary. 


—The Sumner prize of $100 was awarded by Harvard 
College for the first time this year. Marland C. Hobbs, 
now in the Cambridge Law School, and whose home is at 
Brookline Mass., was the successful competitor. It is, by 
provision of Sumner’s will, an annual prize. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Peace Rooms, No. | Somerset Sr. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 12, 1887. 
Mr. Henry Ricnarp, M. P. 
Hon. Secretary Lonion Pea‘e Society. 

Dear Friend,— Altnough you were constrained to decline 
our earnest invitation to visit America, greatly to our 
regret, the coming of your successor William Jones has 
cheered our hearts and strengthened our hands. He per- 
formed a kind of John the Baptist work in heralding the 
commission of members of Parliament, advertised their 
purpose, awakened interest throughout the country and 
paved the way for increased cordiality in the reception 
given them by our Government and people. His first 
efforts were directed to the Friends’ Conference at Rich- 
mond, Ind., and then to visits to yearly meetings and 
educational institutions connected with that Society. 
But his efforts and addresses in Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Boston and other places took a far wider range. His 


visit to the National Meeting of ‘*The Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union” at Nashville, Tenn., resulted in the 
establishment of a ‘‘Department of Peaces” the Superin- 
tendent of which has just notified us of the fact and of a 
desire for co-operation. This opens to us access to one 
of the largest and most energetic organizations of good 
women that we know. The Peace Department will we 
hope circulate our literature and petitions to government 
and co-operate in general meetings. 

Owing largely to engagements with the deputation, 
which has builded better, evidently, than they or we 
anticipated, I was unable to hear Mr. Jones except at two 
meetings. I have seldom listened to an address on any 
subject so completely satisfactory as that at Lynn, Mass., 
just before he sailed for home. It was logical, earnest, 
fluent, persuasive, and, in the highest degree, eloquent, 
as I esteem eloquence. His portraiture of the condition 
of Europe under militarism was only surpassed by the 
graphic vividness with which he depicted the scenes of 
horror accompanying and following the Franco-German 
war, which he witnessed. 

My own observations at Gettysburg and elsewhere dur- 
ing our Civil War were duplicated on fields, wide apart 
indeed, but dominated by the same cruel and insatiate 
monster —war. 

We wish, as a society, to extend through you to the 
London Peace Society our most sincere and hearty thanks 
for the inspiration and help towards international amity 
that you have afforded us in sending your honored 
Secretary to our shores. And on behalf of our President 
and Executive Committee, we would also express towards 
yourself personally our high consideration. We earnestly 
pray for your restoration to health and the prolongation 
of your labors in the cause of Peace which, in our judg- 
ment, owes as much to you as to any living man. 

As with the Rio-Del-Norte, the chief river of New 
Mexico, along whose streamless bed I once rode, much 
of the current which you have set in motion has been 
unobserved because underground. But recent events 
have lifted the Peace cause into public view, at least in 
America, and now that men see it, they can but admire it. 

We know, dear sir, that in spite of all the happy 
auspices of this hour, the stream may again sink below 
the surface of popular observation and praise, but, thank 
God, it will go on forever. 

_ With sincere respect and affection, yours, 
Row B. Howarp, 
Sec’y Am. Peace Society. 

P. S.—Read and adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the American Peace Society, Dec. 12, 1887. 

D. S. Corgs, Sec’y. 


TELEGRAMS READ AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 12. 

Presipent AMERICAN Peace Socretrr—Extend to the 
peace and arbitration deputation bringing the olive branch, 
cordial welcome of the Pacifi: coast. God bless them 
and prosper their mission. 

O. O. Howarp, 

United States Army, in command of the Division of the 

Pacific. 


Pa., Nov. 12. 
Philadelphia rejoices with Boston and the eminent 
British deputation in the new baptism of peace. 
Atrrep H. Love, 


President of the Universal Peace Union. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


BY MRS. IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


So here the noisy broils of nations rest 

This strip of sea athwart the desert lands, 

This highway of the wilderness, becomes 

A king’s highway of peace, where nations bow 
Their fierce and haughty passions, passing sheer 
From end to end before they yield the helm 
To their old hatreds. 

Here is truce—be still, 

O wasting passions of the elder world,— 

Revenge grown hoary, venerable strifes ! 

Rest here and ease your rancor,—while the waves 
Reflect a brighter glory from the sky, 

Sun, moon and planet prophesying clear 

The peaceful portents of the latter days. 

O strip of sunny water! is it true? 

And will the sons of men their hatred curb 

For the brief space that marks thy mete and bound, 
And keep a highway in the midst of earth 

Secure to commerce? Then if it be true, 

O shining water! tell it to the Sea, 

Whisper, nay, shout the message: Thou, O Sea! 
Shalt yet be free as 1am. God hath made 

Of one clear crystal all the waves that leap 

Upon the breast of earth, a common stream,— 
As in the human breast one erimson tide 

Makes brothers of all nations, beating down 

slow degrees, still slowly beating down 

2 walls of caste, the donjons of deep hate, 

The chariot wheels of conquest. Thus, O Sea! 
Our waves roll onward to one common end; 

And what I am, and more, shalt thou become,— 
A peaceful highway for the tribes of men, 

A vantage ground for love, not murderous hate, 
Where each shall help his neighbor and none slay 
His enemy—nor any find a foe 

Where each intent on peaceful errand goes 


Across the waters. 
Hush thy heart of strife, 
O loud Atlantic! Curb thine iron waves, 
Melt thy fierce bergs, O frozen Arctic Sea! 
Rejoice with happy laughter on thy shores, 
O fair Pacific! Sinee thy name shall voice 
The fame of all the seas—pacific, fair,— 
And every gulf and inlet shall invite 
To peaceful harborage a tranquil world. 
Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


KILLING HIS FIRST MAN. 


The killing of a brother in battle is a painful thing to 
remember. A soldier of the late war thus tells his story. 

My first man I saw but twenty seconds, but I shall re- 
member him forever. I was standing by my gun when a 
Confederate infantry soldier rushed up, and made a lunge 
with his bayonet at one of the horses. 

I took out my revolver and shot him through the breast. 
He tossed up his arms, gave me the strangest look in the 
world, and fell forward upon his face. He had blue eyes, 
brown, curling hair, a dark mustache, and a handsome 
face. 

I thought the moment I fired, that I should have loved 
that man if I had known him. I tell you this war is ter- 
rible business.— Youth's Companion. 


—I more than deubt whether, until our small services 
are sweet with divine affection, our great ones, if such 
we are capable of, will ever have the true Christian flavor 


about them.—George Macdonald. 


NOW. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


When our dead are taken 
From our sight, 
All their faults and follies 
Vanish quite. 
All the little discords, 
All the fret, 
All the moods and puzzles, 
We forget. 
Nothing but their sweetness 
We recall,— 
How they served us, pleased us, 
That is all! 
Only tender memories 
Come to mind, 
Love’s dear recognitions 
Sure and kind; 
Fair as are the angels 
Unto men, 
Shine those vanished faces 
To us then. 


When our dead have left us, 
What avails? 

Can they hear our voices?— 
Thick the veils 

Drawn ’twixt sense and spirit. 
Who can know 

If our love may follow 
Where they go? 

All our bitter yearning 
Is in vain, 

Though to pierce the darkness 
We are fain. 

Love has but its minute, 
Its brief day, 

Nor for any grieving 
Will delay. 

Fre the cruel spoiler 
Disallow, 

If you love your loved ones. 

ve them now. 


ENGLAND, MY FATHERLAND. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM STOKES. 


O, Fatherland! I cannot love or cherish 
Thy warlike deeds, on many a distant vale; 
Long live thy greatness, may it never perish; 
May England’s glory never, never fail. 


But is it glory to expend thy treasure 
On foreign battle when thy poor want bread? 

To stint thy sons, at some proud warrior’s pleasare, 
And in being fed? 


Or is it “‘glory” to a noble nation 
To carry debt for ever on its name? 

To stand forth branded thro’ the wide creation 
With huge taxation, or a bankrupt’s fame? 


Or do they mean that, lured by distant battle, 
Britons should keep from wise reforms at home? 

So the fond babe, amused with gilded rattle, 
Permits the nurse among coquets to roam. 


My Fatherland! my prayer for thee unceasing, 
Before Heaven’s mercy-seat of Peace I’ll pour, 

And there I’!l wrestle, till, by faith increasing, 
Thy noble sons shall study war no more. 
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THE TREMONT TEMPLE MEETING. 


Two extraordinary meetings were held in Boston; one 
at Hotel Vendome by the Commercial Club, on Thursday, 
Nov. 10, and the other at Tremont Temple, Saturday 
evening, Nov. 12. The former was remarkable in that 
it gathered 150 of the leading citizens of Boston to a 
reception and banquet given by the club to the British 
Deputation of Peace and Arbitration. The mass meeting 
at Tremont Temple under the auspices of the American 
Peace Society was distinguished by the large attendance 
and enthusiastic ‘‘ hearing’ during three hours, and the 
practical outcome by way of resolutions and a committee 
of fifty, headed by the governor of the Commonwealth, 
who were appointed to aid the deputation and co-operating 
committees in other States in accomplishing the object 
in hand. The audience, which gathered to welcome, 
was in character significant and representative. The 
most pronounced features observable were the cordial, 
brotherly feeling which prevailed throughout the evening 
and the enthusiasm with which every reference to the ties 
existing between the two countries was received. Every 
person was furnished with a programme containing the 
words of ** God Save the Queen” and ‘** America.” 

Upon the platform were seated a body of brainy and 
practical men of whom any cause might well feel proud. 
Among ,them were well-known gentlemen from Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and other States. 


Hon. Edward S. Tobey, president of the American Peace 
Society, called the meeting to order at 7.45, and introduced 
Rev. E. J. Haynes, pastor of Tremont Temple, who 
offered an appropriate and feeling prayer. 


HON. E. 8. TOBEY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: We sre assembled under cir- 
cumstances of no ordinary interest. It is not too much 
to claim that no chapter in the history of the American 
Peace Society, for a period of sixty years, will bear a 
more suggestive and encouraging record than that which 
has already been made by the distinguished gentlemen 
who now honor us with their presence. Representatives 
of the sentiment of a large part of the British Parliament, 
and bearers of a memorial signed by 233 of them to the 
Government of the United States in the interest of a per- 
manent peace policy between England and America, it is 
my privilege and pleasure on your behalf to extend to 
them a most cordial welcome. This is but one of many 
instances in which England has, during the last half 
century, put forth her best efforts to maintain peaceful 
relations with this country, even at what she has regarded 
as great pecuniary sacrifice. It is a noticeable fact that 
after a most angry and excited discussion in Congress on 
the question of the northeastern boundary, England 
despatched in 1842 one of her frigates as a harbinger of 
peace, bearing to this country one of her most eminent 
citizens, Lord Ashburton, as a special envoy, clothed 
with full powers to settle all questions then in dispute 
between the two countries. After several months of 
negotiation with Daniel Webster, then secretary of state, 
atreaty was made, known as the Washington treaty, 
under which a commission was formed for the final 
adjustment of numerous claims then pending. 

In 1846 another serious question arose as to the bound- 
ary line between Oregon and the British Possessions. 


No one can now estimate the influence which our emi- 
nent statesman, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, had in resist- 
ing the war spirit manifested both in and out of Congress, 
and in finally securing an amicable settlement of the 
question by negotiation and compromise. The peace 
societies of this country and of Europe never had more 
able advocates of their policy then were these two 
eminent statesmen. In evidence I quote from the elo- 
quent speech of Mr. Winthrop: 

‘*T honor the Administration, Mr. Speaker, for what- 
ever spirit of conciliation, compromise and peace it has 
hitherto manifested on this subject, and have no hesita- 
tion in saying so. If I have anything to reproach them 
with, or taunt them for, it is for what appears to me as 
an unreasonable and precipitate abandonment of that 
spirit. And if anybody desires on this account, or on 
any other account, to brand me as a member of the Peace 
party, I bare my bosom, I hold out both my hands, to 
receive that brand. I am willing to take its first and 
deep impression while the iron is sharpest and hottest. 
If there be anything of shame in such a brand, I certainly 
glory in my shame.” 

I am convinced that those who have not carefully noted 
the facts of history are not aware of the great number of 
instances in which not only England and America have 
peacefully settled questions of great importance, but 
within even the last ten years successful arbitration has 
been adopted by many of the other governments. 
Abundant evidence is not wanting to show the constant 
and successful efforts of this and kindred societies in the 
promotion of peace. 

The association for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations, organized at a convention in Brussels in 
1872, consisting of nearly one hundred of the most promi- 
nent statesmen, publicists and philanthropists of Europe 
and America, has held its annual meetings since that time 
in the capital cities of Europe, the last of which was held 
in August last in the Guildhall at London. One of its 
special objects has been to unify international law and 
thereby contribute to the removal of all causes of mutual 
irritation. 

But I ferbear to extend my remarks or this comprehen- 
sive subjeét. Let us not doubt that these two great 
English-speaking nations are by such union of effort which 
we now seek to promote destined to exert a controlling 
moral influence in moulding the character and policy of 
the other nations of the world. 

If in the future history of England and America there 
shall be a page of more unfading lustre than the rest, 
it will be that on which shall be recorded their united 
efforts in the absolute abandonment of war ani the promo- 
tion of peace. 


Prestpent Tosey—The following letter has been received 
from his Excellency Governor Ames : 


ExecuTIvE DepaRTMENT, 
Boston, Nov. 12, 1887. 

Hon. E. 8. Tobey: My Dear Sir—I regret exceed- 
ingly that I cannot attend the meeting to-night in Tre- 
mont Temple, at which so many able and distinguished 
men are to demonstrate the advantages of peace between 
nations. 

I am fully in accord with the purpose of the meeting 


CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


The peaceful relations of the two countries were seriously 
threatened. 


and with those of the American Peace Society, in whose 
interest it is to be held, and, as governor of the Com- 
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monwealth, I but give voice to the sentiment of its people 
by cordially approving them, 
Hoping that the time is near at hand when ‘‘ wars and 
rumors of wars” shall forever cease, 
I am yours very respectfully, 
OLIveR Ames. 


Presipent Tosey—While we regret the absence of his 
excellency, whose sympathies are so completely with us 
on this occasion, we are greatly favored with the presence 
of our honored lieutenant governor, Mr. Brackett, who 
will now address the meeting. [Applause. ] 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR J. Q. A. BRACKETT. 


The welcome of the Commonwealth to our honored 
visitors has already been extended by the governor in 
another place. It is not inappropriate, however, that it 
should be repeated upon this more public occasion. 
‘Twice in the past have Great Britain and America 
unhappily been involved in war with each other, the first 
of these contests commencing upon Massachusetts soil, 
Twice now may Massachusetts well give official expression 
to the sentiment with which her people receive and greet 
these gentlemen who come to us as the messengers of peace 
and goodwill between the two countries. [Applause.] 
We all unite in the hope that the war of 1812 may ever be 
known as it is known to-day, as the last war with England. 
[Applause.] While each nation honors and cherishes and 
ever will the memory of the patriots and heroes who have 
shown their loyalty and valor upon the battlefield, neither 
nation desires any new occasion for the display of these 
virtues in the same arena. There are opportunities 
enough for rendering patriotic services and exercising 
heroic qualities in the walks of peace. [Applause. ] 

In the olden time disputes between persons were settled 
by personal combat. The modern way is to refer to the 
courts. Law has taken the place of force. The con- 
stitution of Massachusetts declares that every subject of 
the Commonwealth ought to find a certain remedy by 
having recourse to the laws for all the injuries or wrongs 
which he may receive in his person, property or character. 
International disputes should be adjusted in like manner. 
Every nation should find a remedy for its grievances, not 
by a resort to arms, but by having recourse to the laws 
and to an impartial tribunal invested with the authority 
of applying them to questions which may arise. War is 
not in accord with the spirit of modern civilization. 
Arbitration is the watchword of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and of the centuries which are to 
come. It is one of the cheering features of the mission 
upon which our friends come to us that it was initiated 
by the workingmen of England and that their special 
representatives constitute part of this deputation. The 
appreciation thus evidenced by the working people of the 
terrible burden which war imposes upon them is a proof 
of their wisdom. They favor arbitration between nations 
as they favor it between employers and employed. In 
Massachusetts they have demanded arbitration for the 
settlement of labor controversies. Massachusetts has 
responded to that appeal and established a board for the 
purpose. It is to be hoped that the example of the 
Commonwealth in this regard will be followed by other 
Stetes and other nations to the end that labor and capital 
may dwell harmoniously together, each - respecting the 
rights of the other and each interested in the welfare of 
the other. [Applause.] The people of Massachusetts 


having thus successfully adopted arbitration for this 
purpose will gladly join in an effort to apply the same 
principle to the controversies of nations, and will there- 
fore heartily co-operate with our distinguished guests in 
the beneficent work which brings them to America. 
[Applause. ] 


Secretary Howarp: By request of the president and 
in aecordance with the permission of the deputation, I 
invite the audience to join with us in singing two verses 
of the first hymn upon the slip, ‘*God save the Queen.” 
Will you please to rise when you sing? By some provi- 
dence there is one tune to both hymns. ‘* Two nations, 
but one people.” [Applause.] The audience then heart- 
ily sung the first and last verses of the hymn. (See page 206) 


PresipENt Tosry—There are several letters in the 
hands of our honored Secretary, Rev. R. B. Howard, 
some of which he will take occasion to read, and I now 
have the pleasure of introducing him, the secretary of 
the American Peace Society. 


Secretary Howarp—Among the letters which we have 
received was one from that life-long friend of peace, 
John G. Whittier, dated Amesbury, eleventh month and 
ninth day. [Applause.] 


LETTER OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Amessury, Mass., 11th mo. 9th. 


Dear Frienp—It is a very serious disappoint ment to 
me not to be able to be present at the welcome of the 
American Peace Society to the delegation of more than 
two hundred members of the British Parliament who 
favor international arbitration. Few events have more 
profoundly impressed me than the presentation of this 
peaceful overture to the President of the United States. 
It seems to me that every true patriot who seeks the best 
interests of his country and every believer in the gospel 
of Christ must respond to the admirable address of Sir 
Lyon Playfair and that of his colleagues who represented 
the workingmen of England. We do not need to be told 
that war is always cruel, barbarous and brutal; whether 
used by professed Christians with ball and bayonet, or 
by heathen with club and boomerang. We cannot be 
blind to its waste of life and treasure and the demoraliza- 
tion which follows in its train; nor cease to wonder at 
the spectacle of Christian nations exhausting all their 
resources in preparing to slaughter each other, with only 
here and there a voice, like Count Tolstoi’s in the Russian 
wilderness, crying in heedless ears that the gospel of 
Christ is peace, not war, and love, not hatred. 

The overture which comes to us from English advocates 
of arbitration is a cheering assurance that the tide of 
sentiment is turning in favor of peace among English- 
speaking peoples. I cannot doubt that whatever stump 
orators and newspapers may say for party | urposes, the 
heart of America will respond to the generous proposal 
of our kinsfolk across the water. No two nations could 
be more favorably conditioned than England and the 
United States for making the ‘‘holy experiment of arbi- 
tration.” 

In our association and kinship, our aims and interests, 
our common claims in the great names and achievements 
of a common ancestry, we are essentially one people. 
Whatever other nations may do, we at least should be 
friends. God grant that the noble and generous attempt 


shall not be in vain! May it hasten the time when the 
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only rivalry between us-shall be the peaceful rivalry of 
progress and the gracious interchange of good. 
‘*When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags, 
The lion of our mother land!” 
I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. 


I will not take your time this evening, as they will 
appear in print, to read the letters of Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, Edwin D. Mead, Henry Cabot Lodge, Gen F. A. 
Walker, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Rev. Edward Abbott 
of Cambridge and those of several other gentlemen in 
warm sympathy with this movement, but I will read an 
extract from the letter of one whom we asked to stand 
upon this platform as the representative of a numerous 
and highly honored denomination of Christians, Rev. 
William F. Warren, D. D., president of Boston Uni- 
versity. [Applause.] (See page 205.) 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY HOWARD. 


I would not add a single word, were it not that I have 
tried my best during my three years of service as Secre- 
tary to further the object which these our brethren from 
over the sea have come here to promote. I want here and 
now to say, gentlemen of this deputation, that fur nearly 
sixty years, silently and without ostentation, but with a 
certain degree of pertinacity and consecration, the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, organized in 1828, has pursued the 
object—the prevention of war, which to-night seems to be 
rising in the hearts and the convictions of the Christian 
world. I need not refer to the fact that the civil war of 
America for the time engrossed the whole feeling of the 
people and almost obliterated from their thoughts the 
existence of such a society and the knowledge of its 
work. But when it came to a question between this 
country and another country—for it is to help settle such 
questions that this society was formed—when it came to 
the question as to whether we should have war with Eng- 
land or arbitration, it put forth every possible effort to 
influence American public opinion. The result of this, 
united with other potent causes, was the crowning arbi- 
tration of all past time,—the Geneva award. You paid 
us your money and we gave you our hearts. [Applause. ] 

That wave lifted the entire movement and made pos- 
sible some of the arbitrations which have been referred 
to. I am for peace, because I was for war. I do not 
now discuss the abstract question of the sinfulness of war. 
I say not one word against the objects of the late civil 
war, viz.—the supremacy of law, the perpetuity of the 
Union, the abolition of slavery. 1 join with you in thanking 
God for its beneficent results. But as one who stood 
for three days with those I loved, in answer to the prayers 
you and I offered, and in accordance with the will and the 
conscience of the American people, upon the battlefield 
of Gettysburg, and who remained for weeks endeavoring 
to relieve the wounded and smooth the pillow of the 
dying; as I stood there between the guns on Cenietery 
Hill, as I bound up the wounds of the soldiers, as I heard 
dying messages which were to pierce hearts at home like 
bullets, it occurred to me then and it has impressed me 
since, oh, how deeply, that there ought to be some better 
way in which those who love the Lord Jesus Christ and 
one another should settle their moral and political dif- 
ferences. [Applause.] I will say one *‘ng more. 
While the merchants of ton, the statesr ~* Massa- 


chusetts, and of the United States, the ministers of the 
Church, and, as Whittier says, ‘‘the heart of America,” 
have abundant reason to thank you and those who 
originated the movement, which has brought you to our 
shores, there are no hearts that respond quite so tenderly 
and gratefully as those who silently, earnestly and 
prayerfully have long been endeavoring to accomplish 
that for which you came. We regard you, gentlemen, 
the harbingers of a new era, the mightiest re-enforcement 
that ever the American Peace Society has received. 
[Applause.] The ship that brought Lord Ashburton 
was not half so happy in her auspices, nor do I believe 
she prophesied so grand a future for the ‘two nations, but 
one people,” as the steamer that ploughed the sea to bring 
your hands to our hands, your hearts to our hearts. 
[Applause.] Some dwell exclusively on the enormous 
cost and savage cruelty of war—its anti-humane charac- 
ter; the American Peace Society deplores and proclaims 
that, but the society is based upon a single idea, namely, 
that war in its spirit and its method is opposed to the 
spirit and the method of Jesus Christ. |Applause.] And 
to that platform we welcome every man, woman and child 
of these great Christian nations. We first appeal to 
those who love and trust Him. We then appeal to every 
man of common sense, sound reason, humane instincts 
and of an amicable, kindly, fraternal disposition, and we 
say, Come, join with us as representing America in her 
highest principles and aspirations, in the best things of 
her history and the lofty hopes of her great future, in 
extending unto this deputation the right hand of fellow- 
ship. [Applause.] 


Presipent Toser—-I have now great pleasure in intro- 
ducing Halley Stewart, member of the House of Com- 
mons, and one of the Parliamentary Peace Delegation. 
[ Applause. ] 


Hatiey Stewart, M. P.—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Iam extremely glad to be in the proud city 
of Boston, to receive and reciprocate the hearty greetings 
which we have been permitted to share. I hope I may be 
pardoned a personal reference, in saying that when the 
friends who are chaperoning us in this expedition, spoke 
to me about addressing public assemblies in America, I 
said I would prefer of all places to speak in Boston if I 
were silent elsewhere. [Applause] And for this simple 
reason, that the Boston at home has given me whatever 
right I have to speak as a member of the British Parlia- 
ment. My first call to public life.as a candidate for 
Parliamentary honors was for the old town of Boston. 
Although undey the exigencies of our political life Boston 
was shorn of one of her members and only one remained 
and I was moved out, it was only into a wider sphere, 
into the southern part of the county of Lincoln in Eng- 
land of which Boston is the largest town. I claim, 
therefore, to have thousands of friends in the town of 
Boston and all its neighborhood ; and I dare to speak for 
those thousands of friends from old Boston to new 
Boston, from little Boston to big Boston. [Applause. 
And to convey from Bostonians to Bostonians a spec 
greeting which no other member of the delegation could” 
give. ) Pom mates And I am further gratified personally 
and for my associates speaking first here upon your 
eastern coast to reciprocate for old Englanders the 
greeting of New Englanders and to thank you for the 
cordiality and unanimity with which you have sung our 
national anthem. | Applause. his assembly is 
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gathered under the auspices of a peace society. We are 
not here as delegates from any peace association of 
England. I think it is only fair that it should be put 
upon an accurate basis. We do not wish to take the 
responsibility for any other than those whom we represent. 
We are not here as members of the Peace Society of 
England and do not come in that behalf. We are here 
as members cf the British Parliament, representing two 
hundred and thirty-three, who have signed the memorial 
to your President and to your Congress, for the very 
practical purpose of requesting them to initiate a move- 
ment, which shall end in a treaty, and which will establish 
a tribunal which will forever settle the questions between 
us by arbitration. [Applause. ] 

I think I shall not be out of place in explaining the 
significance of the fact that two hundred and thirty-three 
men who are members of the British Parliament have 
signed this memorial. I know of nothing like it in the 
history of our country. We are often apt to under- 
estimate the deep significance of passing events, and to 
trace to small causes, or apparently small causes large 
departures. I do not think that there is one of the 
British deputation who would have believed it possible 
that 233 members of the British Parliament could have 
been got in so short a time to sign a memorial like that. 
Not that the peace feeling is not strong among us, but for 
reasons of diplomacy, on account of old traditions, the 
fear of those whom they represent, the hesitation that 
often characterizes public men and the fact that we are 
conservative as a nation in our principles and methods, 
we did not expect we should ever get such a memorial 
signed as this. And I cannot refrain from paying my 
tribute of respect to the member representing the work- 
ing people, Mr. Cremer, for the great zeal with which he 
undertook the task which culminated in the memorial 
which we have presented to the President. Part of our 
deputation consists of four workingmen to whom was 
assigned the task of representing the British Working- 
men’s Peace Association and the Trades Union Congress 
of Great Britain. They also came charged with. a mes- 
sage to the President. It was from seven hundred 
thousand workingmen, and if you multiply that by five 
and make it three and a half millions you will not have 
exaggerated the number of persons, men, women and 
children,—in Great Britain and Ireland whom they 
represent in their address to the President. [Applause. ] 
I think you will understand that without pledging our- 
selves to what are popularly understood to be peace 
principles in the abstract we have enough to awaken the 
sympathies of the American people and of our friends at 
home when in this representative character we step up 
on your platform and advocate this particular method of 
referring to international arbitration all questions that 
may arise between the two English-speaking peoples. 
Applause. ] 

When I stepped first upon American soil I was inter- 
viewed by one of your reporters, and asked my views on 
this question. What I said then I repeat here ;—that I 
was specially anxious that in taking the initiative which 
we do in this matter, that there should be no misunder- 
standing and no affectation on our part of any superior 
right to take the initiative, as if you needed to be informed 
and educated on this question. Nothing of the kind. 
If we had done that you would rightly say: ‘‘Europe is 
an armed camp. You have ten million soldiers in the 
eastern hemisphere. England has her full share of them.” 
“Physician, heal thyself!’’ But we have not come in that 


»oirit. Why then, have we come? One reason we have 
vome, speaking for myself, is because we can speak to 
you in our own tongue. [Enthusiastic applause.] I can 
say for one of the deputation that if we had been sent to 
Austria or Russia or Spain or Germany or France I should 
not have gone, or if I had gone I would have been the 
silent member of the deputation. We have come here, 
friends and fellow-citizens of the great Anglo-Saxon race 
[renewed applause], we have come here because it is not 
natural to seek to fertilize the rock when the fruitful 
valley lies close at hand. [Applause.] We have come 
here because it were idle to spend our energy in working 
in the hard soil of militarism in Europe when we can 
come to the congenial American soil and bring the good 
seed of international arbitration and fling it into the good 
and honest and courageous heart of our fellow country- 
men here. [Applause.] Above all, we come to 
you because we know that you regard us, and 
because we regard you as brothers in the strict sense 
of the term. [Applause.] ‘‘Two nations,” but as you 
have heard, ‘one people.” Among men who are rivals 
there is a talk of superiority and inferiority, and they 
adjust matters by an affectation of equality. I speak of 
none of these things. You may be our superiors, we may 
be your inferiors, we may be equals, but why should we 
measure and size and weigh one another like this? Broth- 
ers do not do that. There is a difference, there are 
individualities, there are perhaps idiosyncrasies, but the 
brothers rejoice in diversity of natural life. Another 
reason we come to you is this; that we know that you are 
strong, strong in your numbers, strong in your moral 
courage, and able to set examples to the nations of the 
earth. [Applause.] We believe that we come here to 
touch a more potent force than we should touch if we 
could put our hand in the same way on any other people 
in the civilized world. [Applause.] Another reason we 
come among you is this: That we were confident from 
your own national history, from the methods you have 
adopted, from the resolutions that you have introduced 
into Congress and from the action that body has taken, 
from the sentiments, expressed by your public men, and 
from your own immediate past, that you would give us a 
welcome. Whether we were wrong or right, in our antici- 
pation at the starting we have po reason to apologize 
now for we have presented our address to your President, 
we have received the answer and we are a thousand-fold 
satisfied. [Applause.] We are more than satisfied, for 
since the President has spoken, the press has spoken and 
there has been but one sentiment so fur as we have learned 
all through your country. The welcome expressed to us 
to-night has been echoed from all classes. As it was 
expressed the night before last by the Commercial Club 
of Boston so it has been expressed by the members and 
friends of the American Peace Society on this platform 
to-night. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I shall not affect to occupy 
a position on this question which is not real, nor for the 
sake of winning approval from the advanced friends of 
the peace principle, shall I say that I am prepared to 
endorse those who at all hazards are prepared to advocate 
peace among mev. We are not here as idealists, but as 
practical men to suggest international arbitration, and I 
for one, I acknowledge it, not regretfully or else I could 
not hold the faith, I for one acknowledge here with 
candor that war may be a necessity because there are 
worse crimes in the world than war. I believe that war 
may be a necessity because by war greater harm than 
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war may be removed from our midst. If the question 
came to me whether to choose between personal war and 
personal freedom I would prefer the freedom. Your 
past history seems to point to the fact that Americans 
believe the same as I do on that subject. [Applause. ] 

My position is this: that the reason the war spirit 
comes amongst us is because there has not been sufficient 
consideration of the momentous issues at stake. The 
men who advocate it are not called to make the necessary 
sacrifices. When men sit in their offices and write leading 
articles hounding a nation to war, it would be a happy 
thing if they could be put to the very front of the battle, 
there to advocate their principles. [Applause.] It is 
easy to stand in the twenty square feet of a newspaper 
office and dictate to an amanuensis a stirring article which 
shall be a trumpet call to war; but what of the men who 
go forth, and the wives and daughters and sons of those 
men who will lie on the battlefield? I would like to see, even 
at the cost of a great depreciation of the literary power of 
articles, the men called from the front of the battle to write 
the editorials, and the editors sent to their proper places 
at the front. [Applause.] Now, it comes to this: In 
my judgment no man ought to advocate a war when he is 
prepared to do less than to offer his own life in defence of the 
principle for which that war is waged, and to offer his own 
sons in sacrifices, if need be. 1 am not afraid the spirit 
of martyrdom and self-sacrifice which calls heroes to lay 
down their lives will ever land nations in war. The very 
same heroism which makes men dare to suffer thus will 
give them a clear insight into the feelings of those who 
are called to a like sacrifice in the other side coun- 
tries, and the issue will be international arbitration. 


IT am glad that you sung our national anthem, and I 
am extremely glad you left out the second verse. 
I have never sung that verse in my life, and I am 
not likely to begin to sing it at this mature age. 
I do not understand that an Englishman or any 
other man wishes the Almighty to ‘‘confound their 
knavish tricks,” or ‘‘frustrate their politics,” as if the 
Almighty were an Englishman very fond of war. [Laugh- 
ter.] On our side you know when a victory happens for 
ourarms it is a triumphof ‘‘engineering science,” but on the 
other side, if they should succeed it is ‘‘knavish tricks,” 
as if the Almighty could be deceived by such folly and 
words as those! No, we stand for our country and for 
our institutions. We believe in the democracy of both. 
We believe that it takes one form by your will with you 
and one by our will with us. We love the monarchy and 
you love the republic. The democracy is triumphant in 
both cases, but we do not wish or desire, and no nation or 
people should imply that it is always in the right, as is 
implied in this national song and anthem. I am happy to 
say that one member of the British Deputation did not be- 
lieve this was part of the anthem. It shows that although 
you printed it it has fallen into disuse at home, which has 
made some of us strangers to the very words! 
[Laughter. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am anxious in bringing my 
words to a close, to tell you the reception which we have 
had has been marked by a generosity and a hospitality 
which has exceeded our most unbounded anticipations. 
Everywhere, in private and in public, we have heard but 
one voice. We know now that we did not come to the 
wrong place when we came to the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to propose interna- 


We believe if this initiative here taken stopped with the 
English-speaking peoples, that your destiny is so splendid 
and our course at home is extending so much that before 
a century has passed, if international arbitration between 
the English-speaking peoples prevailed, it would cover 
perhaps half of the entire human race. [Applause.] 
If the population of Great Britain increases in the same 
ratio as it has done in the last hundred years, and if the 
population of the United States increases as it has done 
during the last hundred years, there will not be fewer 
than six hundred millions of people speaking this one 
language, and this will represent the power which will 
prevail in spreading justice over all the face of the earth ; 
for, it is not possible that, if five or six hundred millions 
of people would establish international arbitration, that it 
would ever be other than general where men had hearts to 
receive the glorious message. [Applause. ] 


In coming here there was, I confess, in my mind a little 
feeling of anxiety lest we should touch some slight sus- 
ceptibilities of the American people in reference to our 
past and to yourselves. I was told to-night, though I did 
not believe it, and I hope I shall be forgiven for not 
believing an American citizen, that there would be a 
tumult here, because enemies of arbitration would be 
present and the police would be invoked to protect the 
British deputation. [Laughter.] I ventured to doubt it 
secretly, as I said, and felt doubts a great deal more. I 
was, however, afraid there might be something said by 
some mischance which might touch the susceptibilities of 
some American citizens; but when I came face to face 
with you and spoke to you, and saw how we were 
received, all vanished. I could speak now from east to 
west, and from north to south of the United States with- 
out the slightest fear that I should raise the least hostility 
in any one who would give me two minutes to speak to 
him. 

We have a past of which we are ashamed as well as proud. 
We cannot be citizens of a great empire without remem- 
bering in honesty of purpose and in simplicity of spirit that 
there are deeds which have wrought heavily upon your people 
for which we were responsible. We know it. We remem- 
ber—I do within my own life-time, the escape of the 
Alabama from the ports of Great Britain. We can speak 
of it now as Secretary Howard has spoken of it because 
it is buried in oblivion as a power of mischief, but it need 
not be buried if we can revive it to cement our friendship 
and our union. [Applause.] You bore without undue 
irritation and in a spirit of splendid patience the hostility 
which was then expressed by some in our midst,—-a wound 
which it took so many days and weeks and years to 
relieve. We honor you for what you bore, and we regret 
to know that you had tosuffer it at our hands. Other 
events in your history are rclated to us in exactly the 
same way; and ifI take the full measure of blame for my 
country and in behalf of these gentlemen, I want also to 
speak to your hearts when I tell you that there never was 
wanting some true voice at home to plead America’s cause 
in the name of justice, and at last your cause always pre- 
vailed. [Applause.] When from the shores of Britain, 
from Boston in the East and Plymouth in the West, men 
left for your shores for love of conscience and of God, the 
prayers of Englishmen at home were as the breath of 
Heaven which freighted the precious cargo across the sea, 
and planted a love of conscience and of liberty on what is 


tional arbitration. 


now American and United States soil. [Applause.] 
There was an England within England which scorned the 
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despotism over conscience and which longed for freedom, 
and rejoiced in your victory in coming here. When later 
on the principle that all government should be by consent 
of the governed was called in question, and political 
despotism succeeded to religious despotism, there was an 
England within England, aye, in the Parliament of Eng- 
land, in both houses, to plead the cause of the united 
colonies. There was an England within England to 
champion the cause of men to govern their own colonies 
and their own selves and families in their own way. 
When the Alabama escaped from British ports there was 
an England within England which denounced it in as un- 
measured tones as it was denounced here, because the 
sense of wrong done was with us and the sense of wrong 
received with you. And when the progress of arbitration 
was delayed, there was an England within England which, 
although it could not right you at first, compelled govern- 
ment to tremble and Parliament do justice and submit to 
arbitration on this question. And I, for one, rejoice that 
although we were mulcted somewhat heavily at the time, 
I would rejoice if it had cost us ten times more in gold for 
the treasure we have won in binding your hearts to ours 
and establishing the principle which we are here to-night 
to promote. [Loud applause. ] 

And if, ladies and gentlemen, there be an England with- 
in England, we came here with confidence, because we 
knew there was an America within America too—[ap- 
plause ] ; that the voice of some of your statesmen, like those 
of some of ours, and of some of your pressmen, like those 
of some of ours, was not the best heart of America speak- 
ing, but the worst. We knew when we came we should 
touch the best, as we are heirs of that England within 
England which stood for justice, although we were few, 
and we spoke for America within America which was for 
justice, whether it be few or many, and we were confident 
if jastice spoke to justice, whether it be in the Anglo- 
Saxon language or any other, it is bound to prevail. We 
also believed that if the two peoples join not only in one 
spirit but in one tongue to secure this result, it will has- 
ten quickly the happy day, 


“When the war drums beat no longer, and the battle flag is furled, 
In the brotherhood of man, the federation of the world.” 


[Applause. ] 


Prestpent Tosey—I have now the privilege and pleasure 
of introducing to the audience Mr. Provand, a member 
of the Britisb Parliament, and one of the deputation. 


[Applause. 
ANDREW D. PROVAND, M. P. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen ; I would add one 
word or two to the thanks which have fallen from the lips 
of Mr. Stewart, the last speaker, for your very kindly 
welcome. We have experienced like hearty receptions in 
Philadelphia, in Washington and in Pittsburg. Mr. 
Stewart’s and my experiences in your different cities have 
been uniform, although I cannot say that in every other 
respect they have been the same, because when I came to 
New York first I succeeded in eluding the interviewer. 
[Laughter.] There were two of them, I believe, after 
me. I told the one where the other was, and so escaped 
them both! [Great laughter. ] 

Now, I am afraid that what I have to say will be some- 
thing like a cold douche after the impassioned rhetoric of 
my friend. I never heard him speak before in the way he 


has spoken here. [Laughter.] I therefore believe that 
it is the subject that has enabled Mr. Stewart to deliver 
himself in the way in which he has tonight. Never- 
theless, I have an impression that there is a great deal to 
be said on this subject in a matter-of-fact way, and I will 
try in the few minutes allotted me to put before you 
some reasons why this question ought to be settled as we 
desire it should be. And taking the point of desirability 
first, I think I may presume to say with conscience that 
that will not be questioned. It is not unecessary that I 
should speak of the horrors of war or of the blessings of 
peace, to contrast these together, to show you how desir- 
able it is that we should never again have war. Take it 
on the very lowest grounds—the cost in money, and there 
is no one who can say that is not matter of fact. I would 
like to show you what war costs us in Europe, and what 
it costs this day. I shall not touch on what it cost you 
a few years ago, and what it is costing you. On that you 
are better informed than Iam. At the meeting in Phila- 
delphia I made a statement 1 have often been asked about 
since: ‘‘Although we have had no large European war 
except once since the time of Napoleon First, out of every 
four dollars that our national government is taxing the 
people for at this hour, only one dollar goes for adminis- 
tration, and three dollars go for paying off old war debts, 
the interest on war debts, and in keeping up the army and 
navy. 

The condition of Europe has been compared to an 
armed camp, and so it is. In 1886 Europe spent 940 
million of dollars in maintaining her armies and navies. 
She paid one thousand million dollars interest on national 
debts, almost every dollar of which was created by war, 
and these national debts of Europe amount to 25,000 
million dollars! It is almost incredible. 


COST OF ARMAMENTS IN PEACE. 


In what way besides this is Europe also suffering? 
The population is about 400 millions. There are about 
ninety millions of men over twenty-one years of age, and 
the standing armies have four millions; and if you reckon 
all the armies and reserves together you make up no less 
than 17 millions of men who are either under arms 
or liable to be called out, and that is almost one man out 
of every five who is over twenty-one years of age. Now 
think of the enormous loss. All these men, not only 
doing nothing, but consuming enormously every year 
and that is one reason why Great Britain has to maintain 
an army and navy which cost us every year about two- 
fifths of all our national taxation. That is the first part 
of the matter-of-fact view of it. Now, some persons 
doubt the possibility of bringing about any such 
international agreement between your country and ours 
as we are speaking of. Ido not think there can be any 
doubt on the subject. It is said to be quixotic. I should 
like to relate a few facts to show there is nothing whatever 
quixotic or chimerical about it. At one time the idea of 
settling international difficulties in any way except by the 
sword would have been deemed nonsense. In fact, the 
stronger party would have viewed the proposal as an 
absolute denial of his rights. He would have thought 
and he would have said he had a perfect right to demolish 
the smaller power if he could. Happily, these views are 
now extinct, and I may say that in the last fifty years— 
that is about since 1840—there have been three large 
congresses held advocating Arbitration between nations, 
one of them in Germany, one in London, and one in your 
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own city of Philadelphia, only three years ago. And 
there were delegates present at these congresses from all 
parts of the world. A number of legislative bodies have 
passed resolutions in favor of Arbitration for international 
differences. Your legislative bodies have done it, and so 
have ours. Besides that, many statesmen in our country 
and also in yours have advocated peaceful methods. 
Several of your Presidents, I understand, have mentioned 
it in their messages toCongress. Your greatest General, 
the greatest General of modern times, General Grant, did 
so. [Applause.] Several of his remarks, verbal and 
written, might be quoted showing that no man had a 
greater horror of war than he had, nor would engage in it 
with greater possible reluctance than he would, although 
war had, I might say, immortalized him. 


Now, there is one thing more I should like to add, that 
is, when I get home to see in the newspapers that your 
President had touched this question in his message, 
because I look for our chance of success in bringing 
about this agreement to a large extent in what is done in 
the next two or three months. It may be said that all 
this is mere talk, and that there is nothing practical about 
it; but there has been a great deal done in this matter 
that is practical. No less than twenty nations have at 
different times submitted questions of international diffi- 
culty to boards of Arbitration. Now it is quite possible 
that every one was not quite satisfied with the result. 
Well, that is true of every settlement of every kind. I 
do not think I ever saw two men yet that were satisfied 
with the results of a law-suit, or any difficulty whatever 
that other parties had to settle for them; but, notwith- 
standing, the greatest possible dissatisfaction that has ever 
been expressed at any result obtained by arbitration 
would be and has been nothing at all compared with the 
national dissatisfaction that has resulted even to a victor, 
after a great war. [Applause. ] 


Now, on that account, I do not think any person will 
question the possibility of bringing this movement to a 
successful termination. I think it is merely a question 
of educating the public mind, of keeping the subject be- 
fore you so long, so constantly that you finally come to 
the conclusion it is very much better that the matter 
should be set at rest forever by being recorded in black 
and white. 

There js a popular impression that war is always made 
by kings. Well, so far as we are concerned, that is 
ancient history. We have had no monarch in our country 
who has had anything to do with any of our wars since 
your war of independence. We have engaged in several 
wars since then. They have been the work of our states- 
men, not of our monarchs. We have had one Europeen 
war and I should say ten or fifteen small wars since 
Victoria came to the throne. She has had no more to do 
with those wars than any member of this congregation. 
Nor can any monarch we may have in the future have 
anything whatever todo with them. Wars for a long 
time past have been at least with us the work of states- 
men. It may be said that this is not quite true of some 


countries on the continent. The emperor of Russia has 
been accused of going to war for mere national aggran- | 


' dizement. There may be some foundation for that. The 


emperor of Germany has been accused of the same. I | 
do not think he is guilty. I think myself that the war | 
which began first between Germany and Austria and the 
subsequent war between Germany and France was born 
of a long continued dnd gradually growing feeling in the 


German mind in favor of German unification; and it 
would have come about without any reference to who 
happened to be on the throne of that country. Some- 
thing of the kind has been said of the emperor Napoleon 
III., and I believe with some foundation, yet he was led 
away by those in his council. So that leaving ourselves 
and going on the continent while emperors still reign I 
believe for the future they will have almost nothing to- 
say as to whether the nations goto waror not. It is now, 
as I have already remarked, the work of statesmen who 
are created by the people, therefore the people have it in 
their own hands. That is why we come to the people and 
we come from the people ourselves. With us the electoral 
franchise is now almost as wide asit is with you. It is 
every bit as wide for all practical purposes. We are as 
mucb a democracy to-day,notwithstanding we have a queen, 
as you are; and it rests with you and with us whether 
we are to countenance statesmen who will drag us into 
war with anybody or whether we are to take care that no 
such statesman shall have power. [Applause.] The 
responsibility lies with us. We cannot escape it, and 
therefore we must take care by every means in our power 
that we shall run no such terrible hazard. 

Now, we sometimes suppose that statesmen are very 
wise, and so they are—occasionally. [Laughter.] But, 
they are only human like any of us, and although they 
sometimes, indeed in most cases, feel the responsibility of 
their position, they are carried away by passion like 
ordinary men who are not thus responsible. They are 
frequently carried away by those whom they ought to 
restrain; and though sometimes wise and possessed of 
great knowledge, there is at other times not the least doubt 
but they are lamentably ignorant. Now, the other 
night I made a note on the card which I had at the table 
of the history of some of our wars. There was a speaker 
at our Philadelphia banquet who said he had studied the 
history of America, but he could not. tell at the present 
time the cause of the war of 1812. About that there 
might be some difference of opinion, but there can be no 
difference of opinion about this: That when the com- 
missioners from both countries met to settle the peace, 
there was not one word said between them as to the cause 
of the war. [Laughter.] There is not on record one 
line or one syllable about it. They appeared by common 
consent to abjure the whole thing. And they wanted to 
do so to bring the wretched, miserable contest to an end. 

Now we had a Crimean war. That is the only 
European war we engaged in since Waterloo. We simply 
drifted into that. One vigorcus man in our administra- 
tion at that time could have stopped it, but we had not 
any suchman. They were too young when we were at war 
before to dread it, and we drifted into that contest which 
cost us I need not say how much money, and what is 
worse still, how many lives! But one fact is noteworthy, 
and it is that for every British soldier killed in battle 
there were five who died of disease! These are the only 
figures I give you and I think they are significantly 
terrible. Between 1874 and 1880 we had a number of 
small wars, and the most of them at the present hour 
show ignorance of our own statesmen at the time they 
engaged inthem. At the Cape, Egypt, Afghanistan there 
was nothing to account for our going to war in those 
countries except the ignorance of our own statesmen. 
The last was a war scare about the boundary between 
Afghanistan and Russia. It was about a place called 
Penjeh. Would you believe it, we had no map of the 
country ; we did not know where it was. There was not 
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a soul in the House of Commons or the Lords, or any- 
where else, who could put his finger on it or say whether 
it was in the part of Russia claimed or in Afghanistan. 
No one knew. And when we did send out officers to 
delimit it, it turned out to be not of the slightest impor- 
tance whether it existed or not, or if it existed whether it 
belonged to Afghanistan or Russia! [Laughter.] If 
‘we had gone to war then with Russia, it would have been 
another example of our going to war on account of the 
ignorance of our politicians. 

Now of the great war between Germany and France in 
1870. M. Thiers said if the nations had considered that 
matter coolly for twenty-four hours there would have 
been no war, Certainly not at thattime. But they did not 
consider it. Statesmen are not always wise. They are 
subject to the ordinary passions of humanity. 

No doubt it may occur to you, that the interest of 
America in a question of this kind is very little. Itisa 
great deal less than ours for the sufficient reason that you 
are a long way from Europe. You cannot be dragged into 
any of their complicated political questions. At the 
present moment should both the Emperor of Germany and 
the Crown Prince die it might hasten a war in Europe. 
That would effect us very materially, but you, far less. 
If anything happened to America in connection with it 
it would be beneficial as far as mere money is concerned, 
but I should not fora single moment suppose that you 
would not a thousand times rather there should be no war 
in Europe than that any possible benefit should come to 
you on that account. [Loud applause. ] 

We do not appeal to you on any ground of national 
self interest, but on grounds of common humanity. I 
feel satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that I do not appeal to this 
meeting in vain. [Applause.] Now your interest in any 
peace movement is, of course, less than ours. Neverthe- 
less there is no doubt if youdo not help us at this time 
there is no success in this movement. The next step 
forward in this campaign of peace must be made by 
these two peoples hand in hand, and if after we make 
our compact we should not find any other European 
nation, or any other nation anywhere to join us, that is 
to say in the near future, because I have no doubt what- 
ever of what they will do ultimately—I say, would it not 
be a great and glorious success that even if the agreement 
is limited to us two to refer forever all differences which 
we might have to the councils of reason instead of to the 
arbitrament of the sword? [Applause.] Now, you may 
take some interest in asking us what we can do in this 
matter. When our House of Commons meets in February 
next we shall no doubt introduce a resolution asking the 
government to negotiate a treaty of the kind we have 
described. Of course we have some peculiar rules in our 
assemblies as you have in yours and that may prevent our 
resolution coming up for debate during the session. If, how- 
ever, it comés up I have no doubt it will be passed with no 
dissenting voice whatever. 

At the same time I expect something of the kind will 
be done in your Congress, and if both resolutions are 
agreed to, I believe we shall at a very early date see the 
completion of our work. But, if we are not so fortunate, 
we must not on that account shelve this subject altogether. 
We must not let the question die out. We must keep it 
alive, and we must create and maintain a healthy, active, 
public feeling in favor of it, in order that as every op- 
portunity offers, and many may offer, we may carry it 
forward step by step until in the end we achieve a com- 
plete and satisfactory settlement. [Prolonged applause. ] 


Presipent Torey—Since the honorable gentleman has 
put the responsibility for war on the statesmen of England 
it may not be amiss to mention a singe fact. To show 
the cost in human life it may be stated that since Victoria 
was crowned in 1838, sixty-eight thousand of her subjects 
have been the victims of war. 

I have now the pleasure of introducing to the audience 
Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, of Cambridge. 


REV. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, D. D. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am not to blame for detain- 
ing you a few moments from hearing the distinguished 
speakers who are to address you. I have insisted over 
and over again that it is better I should say nothing and 
let those speak whom it may not be your privilege 
to hear again. And yet it is a privilege just at this 
moment—speaking in your name and in your behalf 
so far as I am allowed to speak for you—to express to 
our English friends the great gratification we have in 
seeing them here. We shall be glad to see them at any 
time but especially on a mission like this which shows 
amity between ‘‘two nations but one people” and has so 
much promise of peace and good will that are to be. We 
cannot disguise with justice the utter truthfulness of the 
words of friendship and affiliation that have been spoken 
on this platform. We are Englishmen ourselves, not the 
descendants of Englishmen, we are English not alone 
because our fathers came from England but because they 
brought England with them and established what we call, 
and properly call, New England on this shore. They brought 
English blood and English names. They did not come 
as adventurers. They came, the only people in whose 
power it was, to establish colonies which should stand and 
grow into a great republic. They brought English books ; 
they brought the English faith; they brought English 
schools. They set up an English college and they gave 
it an English name and they put in it English teachers, 
English text-books and English methods. As far as it 
was in them they reproduced the old England on these 
shores. And if we take the history after that time I am 
sure the England of to-day should be glad of the history 
that has been wrought out under this common name on 
this shore. It seems to me if there is anything in all 
English history of which she has a right to be proud it is 
the success of the children away from home. They kept 
thé faith when they left the cathedrals. They kept the 
education when they left the colleges. They brought 
with them everything which was held of great value there 
and so it is held here. They brought that sturdy, 
unconquerable love of liberty which is at the basis of 
everything that we have. I may say and our friends 
will bear me out in what I say—that they may congratu- 
late themselves as we do ourselves that pure English 
principle, born of England and born nowhere else and 
existing nowhere else to-day, that English principle of 
manhood has never receded by so much as a hair’s breadth 
since it started to make this republic and the republic 
that is to be. That principle was brought to these shores. 
It made the colonies. It made them into the common- 
wealth and the commonwealth into the state, and the 
state into the republic. Then it cast off the last bands 
and made every man free. And this principle of liberty 
is still in old England and needs but to push itself out to 
all lands, from shore to shore, from time to time, until 
there shall be the greater England that shall have the 
heart of the old and true England within it. [Applause.] 

I believe that the very best account ever written of our 
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Puritan ancestors was written by an English historian 
who only recently and far too soon rested from his labors. 
Mr. Green said, with that spirit of prophecy which marks 
the true historian, that the time is coming when the 
English-speaking people are to cover the earth, and he is 
right. [Applause.] He says, in that which marks the 


‘magnanimity of men whose patritism is greater than 


national limits, that the centres of this English life and 
patriotism will not be upon the Thames or Mersey, but 
along the Hudson and Mississippi. I am sure no one is 
more proud of that to-night than these distinguished 
gentlemen who represent the land from which all this has 
come and who look forward with pride and delight to this 
republic that is to be. I know we have our difficulties. 
We should not be Englishmen if we had not. There is 
always something of stress and strain where there is life. 
Wars might have been impossible. Then we had not 
been enemies. The very spirit within us made conflict 
almost inevitable. When we read the history of that 
which has been wrought we see the attitude of the mother 
country before the extension of the true English principle. 
We see bow almost impossible it was for us to have had 
the Revolutionary war and become a republic by any con- 
sent of the English people. Here is the simple philosophy 
of it! The English government would have been so 
strong and generous that our fathers would never have 
rebelled, but Divine Providence, who meant that there 
should be a separate nation on this shore, put on the 
throne of England an insane king. Emerson says that 
the very best friend the colonies had in their war of 
independence was George the Third. And as for the later 
war I do not think one in ten can recall the causes of it. 
Over the memory of it has come a gentleness that makes 
us almost forget the strife. It happened to me this 
summer to pay a filial visit to Dartmoor, where my father 
was a prisoner. I saw the gate over which is the inscrip- 
tion of kindness to the conquered. I looked through the 
windows of the stone building, No. 5, the prison where 
the American prisoners were confined during the war of 
1812. I climbed over the wall into the field and in the 
centre of the field stood an imposing granite monument 
surrounded by flowers. And on the monument was the 
inscription England records of this forgotten war and for 
this forgotten cause : ‘‘Erected in memory of the American 
prisoners who died within this prison.” That is Kngland’s 
record, a monument in memory of the very men whom 
she imprisoned. [Applause]. 


[Dr. Mackenzie gave a vivid description of a visit to the 
tomb of Washington’s grandfather, the church of St. 
Helen and the memorial window to Shakespeare, Living- 
ston’s memorial, and the monument in Westminster 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. ] ; 


Such is America’s 1s well as England’s tribute to the 
martyrs for liberty. It is America’s witness to the com- 
mon heritage, the common blood, the common destiny. 
We are disputing to-day who discovered America and they 
tell us, “nobody knows.” They have erected a monu- 
ment to a man who perhaps never lived, who wrote in an 
age which nobody can guess! But whoever may have 
been the discoverer, or whatever the origin, we know that 
out of to-day springs the destiny of this land. 


There is this characteristic that marks the English, 
—a sturdy, honest common sense, hard, common 
sense not governed by tradition in great matters, not 


much influenced by passion or sentiment. Down at the 
heart of England within England is a plain, honest, 
homespun common sense, which says that when a dog is 
in a quarrel with another dog there is something to be 
done besides setting them on to fight; and that when a 
merchant has a conflict with another merchant there is a 
way of settling differences without the fists; that it would 
be absurd for a village on one side of the stream to con- 
test in war with a village on the other side of the stream, 
and that it does not grow in sense or sensibility if it 
grows in dignity when two great nations turn from their 
books and all manly and upright thoughts to the stern 
arbitrament of force. War has not improved any. The 
savage in Africa to-day fights just as well as we do, 
perhaps a liitle better. Nothing has changed in war 
except the shape of the weapons. It isstill brute force 
pounding and pounding until it pounds the breath out of 
the heart and lifeof man. It isaremnant of our savagery ; 
it is part of our barbarity. Every war there is is a wit- 
ness to the fact that we are but partially civilized and 
that the work which is begun must reach on far to the end. 
But we are on the line of common sense. First let us 
talk it over. If you and I cannot agree let us call in the 
neighbors. There may be circumstances when in self- 
defence a man must resist the assault upon him, but it is 
good common sense in these matters of difference to refer 
to this arbritrament of peace and let good sense settle 
what good sense never caused ; and let peace be brought 
in through this domination, the domination of mind, the 
lofty against the lower instincts of our nature. And 
there is this to be said, we are a Christian people. We 
look forward to the period when there shall be peace for 
all time. The drum is still and the sword become a 
ploughshare and that is universal peace. 

You have heard of the armament of Europe. You 
mark this great and mighty preparation and say: Will 
Peace ever come? More than that has already come. 
Far the larger part of the way to universal peace has 
already been trodden when He whose name was Peace 
and who was to bring peace unto the earth was born. 
That unknown child born nineteen hundred years ago in 
an obscure village has made his birthday the beginning of 
chronology and made his life the centre of history and his 
character the centre of hope. It is sometbing that the 
very reports which these diligent hands beneath us are 
making will be dated from that remote night when Christ 
the Prince of Peace was born. And from that manger at 
Bethlehem to these Monday morning papers bearing that 
date I say is a grander stride, a far longer stride than 
from this night when we talk of arbitration to that time 
when peace shall reign, the peace of man with man, the 
peace of man with God. [Applause.] I am sure our 
brethren and our friends will carry back the memory of 
these hours that have been theirs with us and ours with 
them. I want togive this last thought in these last words : 
I wish it might go from America as our message to the 
great English people as we all sing this song of our 
patriotism. 


May she defend our laws, 
And freely give us cause. 

To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the Queen. 


Presipent Topey—The audience may be glad to know 
that the gentlemen who have just taken their seats on this 
platform represent the British American Association of 
this city. [Applause.] In behalf of the audience, it 
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gives me great pleasure to welcome them to the platform. 
(The twenty-three representatives of the Association rose 
and the entire audience rose and greeted them with 
applause. ) 

We shall now have the pleasure of listening to a gentle- 
man on whom Boston has some peculiar claim, as he will 
be willing to admit. I refer tothe Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon 
Playfair, member of the British Parliament. [Applause. ] 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR LYON PLAYFAIR. 


Weare met together for the purpose of promoting Peace, 
though we know that many will censure us as idealists, 
because war seems to be the essence of our animal com- 
bative nature. There is no doubt that it is so, for history 
chiefly consists of the results of cruel wars. And it is 
doubtless true that in early stages of civilization, war had 
its uses. 

Before trade and navigation became the world’s mixed 
and natural peacemaker, it was war that carried arts and 
civility throughout barbarous nations. By war Roman 
and Greek civilization was widely extended. Through 
war the Scythians and Persians were converted from 
licentious men to civility. It was war which united 
the divided commonwealths of Greece into a powerful 
State, just as war showed you the weakness of Confedera- 
tion, and by a peaceful revolution, a few years later, 
founded on a rock this great nation by a union of the 
States. All this is true and the student of history 
would show little wisdom if he ignored it. But at the 
same time we idealists who preach peace are right, and 
we do not object to be ealled idealists, for it is idea and 
sentiment which now govern the civilized world. If war in 
the past has had its uses in promoting intercourse among 
nations, trade and religion produce the same result more 
happily now. Trade and war are natural antagonists and 
as the one rises so must the other fall. The history of 
the past certainly teaches the universality of war; but the 
history of the future will show its decline if not its total 
extinction. Already society has determined that the con- 
tentions within large communities shall be settled without 
resort to violence. There was no violence four days 
ago when you decided who should be the governor of this 
State, though the contention was keen enough. <A peace- 
ful way has been found of settling political differences by 
yielding to a majority. When you and your neighbors 
fall out, the State declares that you shall not use violence 
in the settlement of the dispute, but your difference is 
composed by a court of equity and law and you must abide 
by the result. 

We desire to take one step further in the progress of 
civilization and have a courtof arbitration to deal with 
nations as courts of law deal with individuals. There is 
nothing in separation by seas or by natural boundaries 
which should justify killing by war in a contest of nations. 
Pascal the great French thinker puts the case very clearly 
when he mockingly says: 

‘*Wherefore do you kill me? What! do you not dwell 
on the opposite side of the water? My friend, if you dwelt 
on this side, I should be an assassin, for then it would be 
unjust to kill you; but since you dwell on the other side, 
I am a hero and it is just to kill you.” Now that just 
contains the morality of war. 

I have said that peaceful arbitration is only one step in 
advance in the history of civilization. What have been 


war becomes the repellent of injury though injuries are 
often fanciful and easily manufactured. Then as civiliza- 
tion progresses offensive war becomes repugnant to 
public sentiment, but defensive war is holy and just. That 
is our stage of civilization at present. I believe even in 
this assembly of peacemakers we could get a vote fora 
war if the question submitted was ‘‘to be or not to be;” 
that is when another nation desired to extinguish us by 
a war of conquest. I am a practical man and I do not 
expect to carry our efforts for peace further than public 
sentiment would at present support us. Wars rarely now 
arise from mere love of conquest and the disputes which 
produce wars among nations are generally such as 
common sense and impartial arbitration could decide. 

Let us reduce the question to the possibility of attain- 
ing a treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
the United Kingdom. All men are brothers in one sense. 
I mean in the sense described by your great poet-philos- 
opher Emerson : 


** Man was made of social earth 
Child and brother from his birth 
Tethered by a liquid cord 
Of blood through veins of kindred power.” 


But how much more dear is the brotherhood of our two 
nations! Our liberty, our institutions, our genius, our 
glories, our domestic virtues and affections are the same. 
When you sorrow, we in England mourn. Mr. Cremer 
described graphically ata banquet given to the Peace 
deputation how the heart of England was moved when 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. I recollect vividly 
how gratified I was when I heard that the colors of Eng- 
lish ships all over the world were drooping at half 
mast on hearing your calamity. When Garfield met a 
similar fate and his life trembled in the balance the 
anxiety for the latest news was felt by our beloved Queen 
and by the humblest peasant in England, and it was a 
touching proof of the common blood in our veins. I had 
the pleasure of personal acquaintance with one of your 
great heroes—General Grant; and at his death it was not 
friendship alone, but it was national sympathy that took 
me to Westminster Cathedral to attend a solemn service 
in commemoration of his sevices to humanity as well as 
to the American people. Lincoln and Grant fought the 
good fight in their several ways, but the issue and the vic- 
tory were for the world at large, and England, the birth- 
place of freedom, rejoiced in their conquests and deeply 
mourned their death. But I need not enlarge on the 
common possession of our great men. You would justly 
resent any exclusive claim on the part of the English to 
the names of Shakespeare and Milton, Newton or Farra- 
day, Bacon or Locke. They belong to all English 
speaking people and prove that, as we share in common 
the intellectual glories of our race, we cannot forget the 
relationship ‘‘of blood through veins of kindred poured.” 

If we truly possess this belief is it necessary in an 
audience such as this to preach the cause of peace and 
good will between the two nations? War is hate, but 
peace is love. 

There are often lovers’ quarrels, but if they are true 
lovers the small cloud passes quickly away and the sun 
shines again in all its brightness. Our purpose at 
present is limited to the proposal that there should be a 
treaty of arbitration for the settlement of political dis- 
putes between the United Kingdom and the United States. 


the steps? War or pugnacity for its own sake in the 
early history of man as it is of brute beasts. Later 


Does the character of either nation render such a plan 
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impossible? Formerly I admit that it would have been 
more difficult than now. Jobn Bull was at all times full 
of honest purpose, but he was immersed to the lips in 
insular prejudices. It was part of his inborn creed that 
he was always right and every one who diflerered 
from him was pecessarily wrong. And Jobn Bull had 
great tenacity. If you tricd to throw him on his back he 
acted like the to:toise of your own country and dug bis 
claws into the ground so that be was difficult to upset. 
All this has been changed by the progress of time. We 
now admit in England that we may sometimes be in the 
wrong, and the very memorial which we have pre- 
sented io the President makes this admission in the most 
unequivocal manner. 


And what is brother Jonathan with whom Jobn Bull 
wants to grip in the firm grasp of friendship? If you 
were to judge brother Jonathan by the newspapers and 
by political speeches at elections he would appear to be a 
most intolerant person in discussion. If you are opposed 
to him it is marvellous what a bad fellow you are. Before 
the day of a popular election I have to my surprise found 
that men whom I have lived with in valued friendship 
are criminals of the deepest die, but the day after the 
election they are highly honored citizens of the common- 
wealth. This intolerance of political discussion strikes 
the Englishman when he first visits your country, but he 
would be a very superficial observer if he left your shores 
without undeistanding the essential character of the 
American people. ‘Ihe essence of their character to my 
mind is their spirit of sweet reasonableness. It has been 
seen all through your history. Without this spirit of 
sweet reasonubleness you could never have composed the 
discordant elements and interests of your separate States. 
Still less could you have brought into one common Union 
all the thirty-eight States with their conflicting interests in 
order to constitute this great nation. Your curious in- 
tolerance of discussion is completely controlled by this 
sweet reasonableness. It is the froth which the passer-by 
sees in the pitcher without knowing that there is a bright, 
transparent fluid below. 


Now if I am right in my estimate of the essential 
character of John Bull and Brother Jonathan why should 
they not continue to be friends? Each laughs god 
naturedly at the peculiarities of the other but each values 
the essential attributes of the national character. They 
msy have their political diflerences but they never can be 
such as to require the rude and uncivilized settlement of 
war. There may be difficulties in settling the details of 
a Treaty of Arbitration for it should be a permanent 
Treaty and not one fora particular dispute. For m 
own part I think it would be well worth the cost if the 
two nations supported a permanent international tribunal 
of Arbitration of the highest character, not created for a 
single controversy, but +o lofty and independent in its 
actions that the two nations would have as much confi- 
dence in its equity and judgment as individuals have in 
the courts to which their differences are sent. 

Ah! gentlemen, do you not feel the greatness and 
blessedness that would arise if two such nations were to give 
a grand illustration to the world of lasting peace and love. 
When you read, as I did yesterday in your papers in acjoin- 
ing columns, the report of our peace banquet and of the 
experiments in war made at Newport, one might be dis- 
couraged and think even here as in Europe the blood-red 
star of Mars is in the ascendant. No! gentlemen, it is on 


horizon but it is rising steadily and will continue to mount 
till it reaches its zenith. War luckily is losing all the hero- 
ism which made it attractive. It is more and more becom- 
ing a mere mechanical agency for the butchery of men 
and the destruction of property. The demon of war is 
growing hideous and repulsive to our sight, while thie 
vision of the angels who heralded the message of peace 
and love to man at the foundation of our religion is as 
beauteous now as then. May we not all pray for the 
speedy advent of that time when— 


‘Fair Peace triumphant blooms on golden wings 
And war no more of all her victories sings.” 


PresipEnt Torey: I am going to introduce to you a 
gentleman who represents the industrial class of Eng- 
Jand, and a member of the British Parliament. We have 
long been trying to discover who pays the bills for the 
wars and we find that the great working class has done 
it. I now take pleasure in introducing Mr. William 
R. Cremer, member of the deputation and secretary of the 
Workmen’s Peace Association of London. [Applause. ] 


WILLIAM R, CREMER, M. P. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: Some two 
or tbree hours ago one of the citizens of Boston was 
heard to remark to a friend who said he was not coming 
to this meeting, that he probably would not lose much 
except windy talk. The gentleman to whom I refer probably 
belongs to that section of the community whom I some- 
times describe, ‘*‘ As it was in the beginning, is now and 
ever shall be” kind of people,—the people who never 
believe a thing is possible until it has been accomplished, 
who, always sneering at the efforts of progress, are the 
first when a victory has been achieved to rush to the front 
and claim to have played no unimportant part in the con- 
flict which achieved the victory. They remind me of the 
Irish soldier who had been engaged in a battle and at its 
close the General came around to review the mangled re- 
mains of the various regiments, and meeting friend Pad- 
dy he said : ** Well, Patrick, we bave bad a splendid victory 
to-day.” ‘Yes, your honor, we bave.” ** And what did 
you do to gain the victory?”  ‘* Oh, sir,” he said, ** I did 
a wighty fine thing.’”” The General said, *‘ What was 
that?” He said, ‘* Well, I saw one of the enemy and I 
marched straight up to him, and with one blow of my 
sword I cut off his leg.”” ‘‘Very good,” said the General ; 
‘‘quite right it was to disable the enemy, but remember 
next time, Patrick, not to be quite so cruel.” That poor 
man probably lay there a long time, suffering agony from 
the loss of his leg. It would have been better to have cut 
oft his head.” ** That was impossible, sir.’’ said Pat ; ‘‘his 
head was off long before I saw him.” [Great laughter. ] 
The share which Patrick bad in that victory is about on a 
par with that which the sneerers, the ‘‘as it was in the 
beginning is now and ever shall be people,” achieve in the 
cause of progress. They are very fond of telling us that 
the best way to keep the peace is to be prepared for war. 
We have been told that at home at least for some genera- 
tions past. I have sometimes tried to dispose of that 
argument by this illustration, which pictures fairly 
the condition of Europe to-day. A man, peaceably 
disposed, living on one side of the street, is called upon 
by a mischief-maker and he is told that there is a fellow 
on the other side of the street who meditates some designs 
upon him, and he says that unless he is careful the fellow 


the decline. The star of peace is yet little above the 


on the other side of the street will come some night and 
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his family. 


We are continually being told that by the press of 
Europe; in fact, this is the stock argument they employ 
to maintain Europe in its present armed condition. Wedo 
not stop to consider whether there is any real danger, but 
jump to the conclusion that because we see it in the 
papers it must necessarily be true. The poor man, instead 
of going across the street to enquire whether his neighbor 
does entertain these designs, jumps to the conclusion it is 
quite true and there is danger to be apprehended, and he 
goes out into the street and picks up some scarecrow, 
some poor, half-starved creature, and buys him a suit of 
clothes, which he calls a uniform, and then buys a sword 
and musket for him, and tells him to march up and down 
in front of his house to see that the fellow on the other 
side does not come across and do him damage. The man 
on the other side, seeing that, says he must mean mis- 
chief, and somebody whispers in his ear: ‘‘Oh, that man 
on the other side of the street has got that chap and 
armed him with this deadly weapon to wait for an oppor- 
tunity.” So he goes out and gets a couple of men and 
dresses them up after the same fashion and arms them 
with the same kind of deadly weapons. Then the man, 
seeing two soldiers on the other side of the street, is of 
course fully satisfied that his first suspicion was right, and 
so he increases his force and he has three ; and so the two 
poor, stupid men go on increasing the means of strife. 
They in fact are trying to keep the peace by being 
prepared for war. And all this time what goes on inside 
their dwellings? The little boy wants new boots and 
shoes, and the little girl new frocks. The father says: *‘1 
can’t afford to get new shoes for Tommy or new frocks 
for Sally,” and so the poor children have t» suffer from 
cold and nakedness, That is an exact illustration of what 
is taking place in Europe to-day. And what happens in 
the end between these two men? The arming leads to 
strife and bloodshed. ‘The men begin by glaring at each 
other. They indulge first in some friendly chaff, and go 
from that to high words, and from high words to blows, 
muskets go off, brains are blown out, windows smashed, 
property is destroyed, and then the two poor foolish men 
who began this stupid warfare ask themselves the cause of it, 
and after the mischief has been done and lives have been 
sacrificed, they learn that there was no real danger to 
have been apprehended if they had met and talked over 
their little differences in the first instance. [Applause. ] 


I have been in France among the workingmen, and they 
have told me repeatedly that they had an earnest desire to 
live in peace with the workingmen on the other side of 
the Rhine. I have been in Germany, and they are just as 
anxious to live in peace with the workingmen of France 
as the workingmen of France are with them. Well, then 
you may say that if the people on both sides of the Rhine 
are so anxious for peace, why is it that they do not get 
rid of these dangerous, war-provoking — on the 
continent they term them peace preserving — institu- 
tions? It is just simply because their rulers are 
continually telling them—and the poor people, 
the peasantry of France, do not know any better— 
and the journals are continually telling them that unless they 
increase the strength of their army and navy there will be 
another invasion on the part of Germany, and they vote 
the supplies through their representatives in the Chamber 
to increase the army and navy. On the other side of the 


Rhine, Bismarck and Moltke and other statesmen, rulers 
of Germany, tell the people through the press exactly 
the same story, that unless there is a million of men more 
there will be another invasion on the part of those wicked 
Frenchmen, and yielding to the demands of their rulers 
they vote for these things, and so these evils go on being 
repeated and and the danger every day becomes increased 
and magnified. Now, we believe that the time had come 
when you and ourselves, at least, should set a better ex- 
ample to the other nations of the world. I think the 
British workingmen in whose ranks I belong, have proved 
in the past that they are not Utopians or dreamers of 
dreams, but as hard-headed and practical a body of men 
as can be found in any part of the world. They have 
taken up this question in right good earnest and have 
made manifest their pleasure on this subject, and we come 
across the Atlantic to you, believing as members of your 
Congress have already taken the initiative on this subject, 
—and we are not anxious to steal your thunder or rob 
you of your justly earned laurels,— but to ask you to bring 
your influence to bear on the members of your Congress 
to induce them to give effect to the various resolutions or 
bills already introduced which seek to authorize or clothe 
with authority the President of the United States of 
America to invite the British Government to join this 
country in framing a treaty by which, when diplomatic 
efforts fail to settle disputes arising between you and 
ourselves, recourse shall be had to arbitration. There is 
nothing Utopian about such a proposal. It is one which 
the British workingmen for along time past have used 
in disputes between employer and employed. We have 
seen the material advantage arising from the application 
of this principle to the settlement of our disputes, and 
now we think the time has come when by the same means 
settlements may be made between nations. If the people 
of France are weak or ignorant enough to continue their 
armed forces, if Germany will follow their example, if all 
the nations of Christendom would continue in the path of 
folly which they are now treading, so much the worse for 
the nations of Christendom ; but that you and ourselves at 
home shall enter into this peaceful and holy alliance and 
set an example to the world at no distant day, I feel 
assured from what I know from the sentiments of the 
people of this country. And Iam confident that the 
example will be imitated. because when this principle is 
once set in motion and it is shown that itis not only 
desirable but practicable, then the people of France will 
know that there is another and better method of settling 
disputes. And when the people of Germany have become 
possessed of political power like ourselves they will 
naturally say to their rulers when war is urged upon 
them, no, we do not believe in the desirability of destroy- 
ing each other, of taking each others’ lives. England and 
America have shown us how disputes can be settled by 
arbitration, and unless you resort to the same peaceful 
method you may go out and fight your battles for your- 
selves. [Applause.] 


Presipent Tosey—The gentleman who is about to ad- 
dress you needs no introduction on this platform from 
which for more than ten years on successive Mondays at 
noon, he has addressed audiences unprecedented in num- 
ber and character on themes the most living and profound. 
He is not unknown on other platforms and on both sides 
of the sea. I have the pleasure of announcing Joseph 
Cook. 
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[It was about 10 o’clock when Mr. Cook arrested every 
ear and called back some departing steps. He held the 
audience to the close in an address which for condensation, 
logical force and clearness of statement seemed to us 
unsurpassed by any of his previous efforts.—Eb. ] 


ADDRESS OF JOSEPH COOK. 


A new era dawns, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men, now that the victims of war themselves begin to hold 
the purse-strings of war. The friends of international 
arbitration are called dreamers; they are suspected of 
being chimerical. But the progress of liberty in the 
modern world has lifted ballots into authority over bullets. 
As suffrage broadens, the prospects of peace improve ; for 
the classes that suffer most from war begin to have power 
to abolish it. The ery of the victims of war is thé most 
persuasive and pathetic argument against it [applause | ; 
and, thank God, the victims of war now have votes, not 
only in the American Republic, but in England and France, 
and will soon have them in Germany. [Applause.] 

There are Christians enough on this globe to reach, if 
they were to stand up with arms extended, eleven times 
around it. The Christians of the world ought to bea 
peace society, and an arbitration society ; and undoubtedly 
they do hold civilization together, golden links making sub- 
stantially one theocracy of the many peoples of the planet. 
But there are workingmen enough on the globe, who might 
easily become victims of war, not merely to reach around 
it eleven times, but to clothe it with the winding sheets of 
their corpses, and to clasp the entire planet many times 
in the arms of their widows and orphans. The victims 
of war are chiefly found among workingmen; and these 
people, in the providence of God, are coming to the front 
in the regions of political power. [Applause.] I main- 
tain that the appearance of the workingman as the 
champion of arbitration is the rising of a morning star 
before the dawn—I will notsay of immediate but of ultimate 
and general, if not of universal peace. [Applause. ] 

What do we see here to-night that is new in the history 
of the world? Representatives of the most powerful 
empire known to history asking co-operation for the 
establishment of international peace from the foremost 
Christian republic of all time. The British Parliament is 
net usually supposed to be much given to the support of 
fantastic and chimerical propositions in politics. Two 
hundred and thirty-three members of the House of Com- 
mons, including both Liberals and Conservatives, among 
among whom are twenty-one members who have held 
office in recent governments, have presented to the 
President of the United States an address in favor of 
arbitration between England and America as a remedy for 
war. ‘The Workmen’s Peace Association in England 
originated the movement, and among those who visited 
and addressed President Cleveland in favor of this 
measure were three workingmen, John Wilson, Charles 
Freak and John Inglis, sent by the annual Congress which 
represents seven hundred thousand members of British 
trades unions. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, the Lord Mayor 
of London, Cardinal Manning, Mr. Spurgeon, and thirty- 
seven members of the House of Lords commend the 
scheme in letters of cordial approval. The President of 


Plymouth Rock and under the shadow of Bunker Hill, 
with spontaneous ovation by a population that prides itself 
somewhat on its practical sagacity. 


WHAT ARE WE ASKED TO DO? 


Adopt the policy of non-resistance in all possible cases? 
Never, in any actual or conceivable circumstances, go to 
war, even in self-defence? By no means. There has 
been entire frankness on all these points here to-night. 
We speak under the auspices of the honored American 
Peace Society, and perhaps nine out of ten of us revere 
its principles ; and yet this movement in favor of interna- 
tional arbitration is not put forth by any Peace Society. 
It is the practical, cool, shrewd proposal of statesmen, 
of workingmen, of bankers, of jurists. It is, as I under- 
stand it, simply the proposal that England and America 
should agree by treaty that, in any case of international 
dispute which cannot be settled by diplomacy, they will 
always try arbitration before trying war. Face to face with 
the successes of arbitration during the last fifty years, who 
dares to say that this proposal is chimerical or untimely? 
Since the Alabama case, of happy omen, was settled at 
Geneva, more than a score of really important cases of 
international dispute have been successfully settled by 
arbitration. 

There are three things, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and 
gentlemen, about which there is no longer any dispute, 
At the present stage of civilization, it is neither chimeri- 
cal nor untimely to endeavor to mitigate the severities of 
war, to reduce its frequency, and to pave the way to its 
abolition. As Professor Sheldon Amos has told us, all 
international lawyers regard these three as sober, legitimate 
and attainable objects. They are all the more so now 
that workingmen hold the chief power at the ballot-box 
in the most advanced nations. 

What more than these three results do the British and 
American friends of arbitration really expect to effect. 
They ask nothing more or different. It is true that the 
language of the memorial presented to the President and 
Congress recommends that ‘‘any differences which cannot 
be settled by diplomacy shall be referred to arbitration ;’’ 
and any means all. We are asked to support a movement 
which would refer to the council rooms of arbitration all 
international disputes which cannot be adjusted by nego- 
tiation. This is a very broad proposal, and may fairly be 
called a bcld one. No one claims, however, that arbi- 
tration is equally applicable to all cases, or that it is a 
universal panacea for war. Ninety-eight out of an hundred 
cases of international disputes most of us would probably 
be willing to submit to arbitration; but there are a few 
cases so deeply involving national honor and dignity, and 
even self-preservation, that our critics say that most of us 
would refuse to submit them to an international tribunal, 
and agree to abide by the result. But what do our British 
guests and their American friends really mean by their 
proposal that any,—that is all,—difficulties which diplo- 
macy cannot remove shall be referred to arbitration? 
Probably we should all agree to define arbitration as 
Charles Francis Adams defined it when he signified to 
England the willingness of the United States to submit 

the Alabama case to arbitration; that is, ‘‘any fair and 


the United States has publicly pledged himself to give it 
his faithful and careful consideration. The British Dele- 
gation, in its travels through the Republic, has been | 
received everywhere, as it is here and now, so near to 


equitable form of reference.” In the movement repre- 
sented here to-night the advocates of arbitration ask 
Great Britain and the United States to agree simply to 
this proposition: When diplomacy fails, we will always try 
arbitration before trying war. 
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WHO OBJECTS TO THIS? 


Who says that such an agreement would be unwise or 
unattainable ? Congress again and again, in one or the 
other branch, has shown its willingness to make such an 
arrangement. John Stuart Mill thought that the supreme 
Court of our Republic suggests 9 model on which a court 
might be framed to settle wars between the states of 
Europe. Grant, Garfield, Sumner, Lowell, Dudley Field, 
have all urged the formation of such a court. We have 
come very near to forming one for North and South 
America. If we can do that on one side of the globe, 
why cannot we do it on both sides of the planet? 

The nation agreeing to such a treaty would by no means 
cede away its inalienable right of self-defence by force 
at its own risk, if unjustly attacked. But it would be 
unlikely to be thus attacked, if there were an equi- 
table international tribunal in which nations might im- 
plead one another and be judged by an international code 
of common authority. Such a court would, in most cases, 
carry off the electricity of inflamed susceptibilities arising 
from international friction. It would be open to a na- 
tion, even under such a treaty, if it were in its judgment 
violated, to risk itself in military conflict for the assertion 
of its rights. The world would be on its side, if really 
the merits of the case were on its side. The conscience 
of the world — that is one of Gen. Grant’s great expres- 
sions — must ultimately become the governor of the poli- 
tics as well as of the religion of the world. The conscience 
of the world even now, forbids war unless absolutely un- 
avoidable; but no war can be known to be unavoidable 
unless arbitration is tried, and fails, before war is declared. 

Oar proposal is simply that any case of international 
difficulty, in which negotiation fails, and which in the 
judgment of practical men lies within the field of arbitra- 
tion, shall be tried in that field, and apply at that court 
for settlement before military measures are employed. 
What case can be imagined in which we should be un- 
willing to exhaust peaceful methods of settlement before 
resorting to military and naval conflict? The principles 
of this arbitration movement do not assert the unjustifi- 
ableness of strictly defensive wars, uor of the forceful 
preservation of civil order. Foremost among the great 
patriots who justified the Northern States in the civil war 
were men like Sumner and Garfield, and even Gen. 
Grant, who abhorred war in general, and were determined 
friends of international arbitration. 

As to the 

METHOD OF ARBITRATION, 

it must be confessed that it is a question of detail on 
which only long experience can make us thoroughly wise. 
I am exceedingly impressed by the wisdom of our friends 
from’ England in abstaining from unnecessary detail. As 

sented at the meeting of the Boston Commercial 
Club, by Sir George Campbeil, lately one of the govern- 
ors of India, our guests propose an international court 
of five members: two to be chosen by each nation, and 
the fifth to be selected by the four. The voice of five, 
according to the ancient Aryan proverb, is the voice of 
God. There is much to recommend this method; but 
the main matter is, to carry through Congress and Par- 
liament a treaty embodying the central proposition, that 
in our international difficulties, when diplomacy fails, we 
will always try arbitration before trying war. Another 
mode suggested by high authority is the constitutioa of 
a court; appointment of judges in each case to be deter- 
mined at the time and for that particular emergency. 


Something has been said here of an America within 
America, and of an England within England. What is to 
be said of the England that is te be, and of the America 
that is to come? We have been told that our business 
to-night is to adopt a watchword for the twentieth cen- 
tury. I expect, if I live until the year 1910, to see the 
sun shining on one hundred millions of people in the 
United States. But there is rapidly coming into existence 
a second set of United States. What is England? Six 
things,—the mother islands, Canada, the West Indian 
settlements, the African provinces, Australasia, India. 
What is the greatest question in the future of the Empire? 
Confederation or disintegration, which? The English 
population in the British Empire outside the mother islands 
will soon and permanently outnumber by far the population 
within those islands, and will never consent that matters 
of imperial moment shall be settled wholly by the latter. 
Greater Britain, like the Greater Spain and the Greater 
France, will disintegrate unless confederated. I believe 
that the British empire will form, at last, a great imperial 
confederation. Perhaps its plan of union will be like that 
on which the Canadian provinces were confederated, per- 
haps like that which holds together our Republic. The 
monarchy, and possibly even the House of Lords, may last 
for generations, and England yet be governed by almost 
universal suffrage. If England and her colonies, by con- 
federation, become a second set of United States, and 
that set of United States and our set of United States 
lock hands, they have power to draw the whole world into 
God’s bosom so closely as to make the sound of his pul- 
ses the marching-song of all the ages. [Applause.] 
THE MAJESTIC FUTURE. 

In view of this majestic future of the English-speaking 
peoples alone why should we not drop our caution,—or, 
rather exercise it, and encourage arbitration in every 
reasonable way? Our English friends observe the most 
careful courtesy on this mission. They remind us that our 
own Congress has made propositions looking toward arbi- 
tration ; and they promise that if a proposition thoroughly 
indorsing arbitration should emanate from Congress, they 
will support such a movement in the British Parliament as 
would match our effort here. In courtesy to us, they appear 
as echoing certain proposals already made in Congress. 
They pluck from a growth of American ideas an olive 
branch which they use to scatter healing waters to the end 
of the entire British Empire, on which the sun never sets. 
We admire their courtesy, their practical wisdom, and their 
far-sightedness ; but we keep in view the entire race. 

All Europe, Victor Hugo predicted, is to become, in 
some very definite political sense, a third set of United 
States ; and what may not be accomplished for the peace 
of the world by three such unions joining hands! It is 
much to be an Englishman; it is something to be an 
American, a Frenchman, or a German; but it is more to 
be a member of that universal theocracy to which modern 
civilization ought to hold every one of us responsible. 

David Dudley Field has given us a remarkable volume 
proposing a new international code. His brother, Cyrus 
Field, laid the telegraphic cable between England and 
America. But this moral cable of improved international 
law, acting between age and age, and nationality and 
nationality, is a sublimer structure than the physical cable 
beneath the sea. What he proposes (Field’s International 
Code, second edition, 1876, p. 371) is, that after we have 
organized several courts of arbitration, and experience 
has set safe precédents, a short international code should 
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be adopted by the legislatures of the leading powers in the 
Occident ; and then if any government, a party to that 
code, should make war contrary to its provisions, the other 
nations should coerce it to keep the peace. [Applause. ] 
This would be international arbitration with a sanction. 
This is what some of the most advanced international 
reformers ask for. There are scores of great legal 
scholars, besides Bluntschli and Field, who assure us 
that such ascheme need not be a dream. While we 
beseech Heaven to speed its success according to its 
merits, let us appoint our earlier international courts with 
shrewdness; for they may set precedents that will in- 
fluence a vast future. 

Arbitration might not always secure what would satisfy 
both nations. But does war? Arbitration might not 
always secure exact justice. But does war always do this? 
If arbitration, as our poet Whittier says, is a holy experi- 
ment, war is now in a deeper sense than ever before an 
unholy experiment. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Gen Sheridan said recently at the centennial celebration 
of the American Constitution, and his hearers cheered the 
words to the echo: 


“There is one thing you should appreciate, and that is that 
the improvement in guns and the material of war, in dynamite 
and other explosives, and in breech-loading guns, is rapidly 
bringing us toa period when war will be eliminated from history, 
when we can no longer stand up and fight each other, and when 
we shall have to resort to something else. Now, what will that 
something else be? It will be arbitration. I mean what I say, 
when I express the belief that any of those here present who 
may live until the next centennial will find that arbitration will 
rule the whole world.” 


Swiftness of modern intercommunication has woven all 
advanced nations into one web. International contacts 
are many times more numerous than they were an hundred 
years ago. Neutrals suffer more in modern wars than 
ever before. If two men fight on a prairie, or in the 
forest, they hurt only themselves; but, if they fight ina 
crowded assemblage, the bystanders are in danger. 
Neutrals are crowded as bystanders around war now as 
in no previous age of the world. Neutrals, therefore, 
have a right to insist that war shall be limited in time and 
space as much as possible. 

Free ships make free goods, is a modern doctrine 
which commerce was the chief means of bringing into 
authority. The consecration of commerce is a reform 
that may be greatly hastened by the selfishness of trade. 
We have now an international code adopted by forty-six 
nations for use on the sea. Let us cause one to grow up 
for use on the land. 

Some of these nations are weak ones; but in her late 
wars with China Great Britain respected the rights of 
neutral commerce everywhere. We shall ultimately ex- 
tend the broad shield of international law over even the 
babes in the cradle of the world. We shall treat such 
peoples as these of Abysinnia, South Africa, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, the Soudan, and Burmah as we could have wished 
to be treated ourselves in our own stage of barbarism and 
infancy. 

It is in the power of an Anglo-American alliance to 
support arbitration in such a way as to guarantee the 
military neutrality of all interoceanic canals, and of the 
North Atlantic and Central Pacific, and spread peace over 


cation, ought to be as favorable to intercourse and peace 
as the Mediterranean was to the Roman Empire. 


SUMMING UP. 


To summarize, in a word, the reasons, which every 
year grow weightier, why modern civilization should adopt 
international arbitration as a remedy for war, is a difficult 
task; but I venture to name the most urgent of them, 
side by side, that they may explain and re-echo each 
other. They are,— 

1. The fact that the victims of war themselves now 
begin to hold the purse-strings of war; or that, in the 
progress of liberty, ballots have been lifted into authority 
over bullets. 

2. The growing cost of wars, in blood and treasure, 
to both belligerents and neutrals, now that the efficiency 
of military weapons has been so terribly heightened by 
modern inventions, and when speed of intercommunica- 
tion has brought about something like solidarity among 
nations. 

38. The success of an improved international code 
touching maritime rights, as outlined in the famous Decla- 
ration of Paris of 1856, and now governing the practice of 
forty-six nations. 

4. The success of arbitration in more than a score of 
highly difficult cases of international disputes arising dur- 
ing the last fifty years. 

5. The demands of commerce, both by sea and tand. 

6. The dictates of modern philanthropy, especially in 
the case of weak nations. 

7. The supreme demands of Christianity, and the 
enlarged scope of the international duties of Christendom 
in a world in which there are now no foreign lands, and in 
which the sky is the roof of but one family. 

We foresee nothing with certainty, except that God’s 
will cannot fail to be ultimately done, and His kingdom to 
come on the whole earth. 


‘*Unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son is given ; 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder: 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, 

Counsellor, Mighty God, 

Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government 

And of peace there shall be noend. . . . 

The zeal of the Lord of hosts shall perform this.” 
Isa. ix. 6 -7 


We are justified in adopting as watchwords for thc 
sent and for the twentieth century, 

Break the sword across the anvil. 

Break the sword across the workingman’s ballot-box 
Break the sword across the banker’s iron safe. 

Break the sword across the ocean telegraphic cables. 
Break the sword across the philanthropist’s platform. 
Break the sword across the Bible. 

Or, in Mr. Spurgeon’s words, break the sword across 
the table of the council-room of international arbitration. 
[Prolonged applause. } 

I have now the honor, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and 
gentlemen, to offer the following resolutions : — 


Resolved: That we hereby unite with the British Deputation 
of Peace and Arbitration in praying the President and Congress 
of the United States to take the steps necessary to secure a 


half the continents. To the English-speaking races, the 
oceans of the world, with modern means of intercommuni- 


treaty with Great Britain which shall stipulate that ont disputes 
or difficulties arising between the two governments which cannot 
be adjusted by negotiation shall be referred to arbitration. 
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Resolved: That the following committee of citizens of Massa- 
chusetts are hereby appointed to present the above resolution 
to the United States Government, and cooperate with com- 
mittees from other States in securing the objects specified. 


Presipent Tosey—Before putting the question or 
announcing the Committee I beg to state that we have 
with us one of the most experienced public gentlemen of 
England in Sir George Campbell. [Applause. ] 


Sir Georce Campsett—Ladies and Gentlemen: You 
have had three solid hours of eloquence and I am sure 
you will excuse me, but I think it would not be courtesy 
to you if I should not say one word of thanks for the way 
you have received us of the British delegation; for the 
eloquent addresses reciprocating our feeling ; and I think, 
I might thank you individually for the benevolent spirit 
you have shown in a most interesting fact. You have 
printed the British National Anthem. I yield to none in 
respectful loyalty to the estimable lady who is at the head 
of our state, and I am always very ready to join in ‘‘God 
save the Queen,” but I am neither musical or poetical, and 
I confess I never read the National Anthem. [Laughter. ] 
I am shocked to think of it. I thank you for that among 
other favors you have been good enough to give us; and I 
have been shocked that in these days of Jingoism in England 
it has been translated into hundreds of heathen languages. 
That middle verse is not a verse becoming a Christian 
nation. We thank you for omitting that. Having done 
that I think I may venture to express on the part of the 
delegation our very hearty thanks for this most excellent 
and most beneficial welcome. [Applause. ] 

A vote of thanks to the President and officers of the 
meeting was moved by Sir George Campbell and the 
motion put by Halley Stewart, M. P., and unanimously 
carried by an enthusiastic ‘‘Aye.” 

Secretary Howarp—The State of William Penn asks 
Massachusetts to join with her in bringing this matter 
before the President and Congress of the United States 
as representing the sentiment of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. The Governor of Pennsylvania is the 
Chairman of its committee, and I now propose as the 
members of the committee which the resolution calls for, 
the following gentlemen, the first of which is Governor 
of the Commonwealth. 


Rev. Henry T. Cheever, D. D., 
Joseph Burnett, 

Hon. E. A. Walker, 

Rev. David Gregg, D. D., 
Jacob Merrill, 

Rey. J. W. Olmstead, D. D., 
Rev. B. K. Peirce, D. D., 
A. W. Blake, 

Ezra Farnsworth, 

William Whitman, 
Thomas Wood, 

J. E. Farwell, 

Edwin D. Mead, 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
Thomas Gaffield, Esq., 
Hon. Wm. Hyde of Ware, 
Charles Theodore Russell, 
Judge Chas. P. Thompson, 
Rev. A. E. Winship, 

Rev. A. H. Quint, 

Hon. George B. Loring. 
Hon. Alexander H. Rice, 
Hon. E. S. Tobey, 
A. P. Peabody, D. D., 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 


Hon. Oliver Ames, 

Hon. Hugh O’Brien, 
George O. Carpenter, Esq., 
W. A. Tower, Esgq., 
Stanton Blake, 

Bishop Benjamin H. Paddock, 
John G. Blake, M. D., 

W. H. Baldwin, 

Hon. Newton Talbot, 

Hon. E. M. Boynton, 

Rev. D. S. Coles, 

Thomas H. Russell, Esq., 
Rev. D. H. Ela, D. D., 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 
Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., 
Bishop Rudolph S. Foster, 
President Chas. W. Elliott, 
Rev. S. H. Emery, 
President Julius H. Seelye, 
Rev. J. P. Abbott, D. D., 
Thomas W. Higginson, 

H. O. Houghton, 

Joseph Cook, 

Hon. H. B. Peirce, 

Everett Hale, 


Secretary Howarp—I move that these gentlemen be 
the committee to carry out the purpose of the resolution 
which has been offered. 

The motion was put first upon the Resolutions and 
secondly upon the names of those constituting the com- 
mittee and carried unanimously, after which at 11 o’clock 
the benediction was pronounced by the venerable Rev. 
Howard C. Dunham. [The President introduced him as 
having worn out his eyes (as secretary) in the service of 
Peace. (Heis blind.) Nothing could have been more touch- 
ing than the words of prayer tenderly uttered by the white 
haired veteran, who subsequently declared it ‘‘the best 
peace meeting” he ever attended. Such was the verdict 
of all from whom we heard that evening orsince, especially 
of those who were able to hear the closing addresses.— 
Ep. ] 


THE FAREWELL MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


Several of the British deputation accepted an invitation 
to the annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce Nov. 
15. The great meeting, however, was held in Chickering 
Hall Nov. 26, where Mayor Hewitt presided and Sir Geo. 
Campbell and others made speeches. The tone of the 
meeting may be judged by the opening speech of the 
mayor of which the following is an extract : 

**This distinguished delegation of the British House of 
Commons comes here on a mission that has no parallel in 
the history of Europe or of this country. It is a mission 
of peace. Not that they are accredited by the British 
government to open negotiations with our government, 
but representing as they do the great mass of the free 
people of Great Britain they have come here to say that 
they hope that the common blood which flows in their veins 
and in ours will never again be shed by either nation. 
[Loud applause. ] 

‘* The proposition these gentlemen submit to us is that 
a treaty shall be made by us with Great Britain to settle 
all differences by arbitration in the hope that this example 
will spread all over the world. I believe that such would 
be the result, for no nation under the existing conditions 
can afford to go to war. If the vast sums which are now 
distributed among standing armies were secured to the 
people in peace the world would become a paradise and 
poverty would become a rarity. [Applause. ] 

‘¢ We bid you welcome,” he said. ‘* The heart of this 
great city is with you in your noble work. We commend 
you to our President and our Congress in the hope that 
your efforts will succeed, and that you may go home feel- 
ing that you have done your duty as statesmen, as 
patriots and as men.” 

Some drunken men in the rear of the hall were reported 
as having disturbed the meeting in the name of Ireland, 
whose champion is Gladstone, who seeks by peaceful 
methods to secure her rights. The poor fellows insulted 
their best friends as the entire deputation is understood 
to be Gladstonians, though they do not mention English 
domestic politics. 

Resolutions were passed as follows: 

Whereas this meeting has heard the presentation of the 
members of the British Parliament upon the subject of 
their ‘‘ address to the President and Congress of the 
United States” in favor of a treaty with Great Britain, 
‘“‘ which shall stipulate that any differences arising between 
the two governments which cannot be adjusted by diplo- 


matic agency shall be referred to arbitration.” 
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committee of five, of which he shall be a member. 

First—To urge our government to formulate such a 
treaty at as early a date as practicable. 

Second—To request Congress to pass a law convening 
a convention of the nations of North and South America 
and such others as may choose to join therein, to form an 
International Court of Arbitration, which will command 
the respect of the civilized world, and to provide sufficient 
funds to carry out this proposed law with appropriate 
dignity. 

Mayor A. S. Hewitt appointed the following committee : 
Hon. David Dudley Field, Andrew Carnegie, Esq., 
Dorman B. Eaton, Morris K. Jessop. 


THE LONDON ‘‘TIMES” ON INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


A court of international arbitration permanently estab- 
lished for the settlement of international disputes has long 
been advocated by the friends of peace in this country and 
abroad. That its realization would be of almost incal- 
culable benefit would be allowed on all hands. But so 
grave have been the difficulties in the way that the matter 
has not yet passed beyond the stage of aspirations and 
hopes. Arbitration has been tried, indeed, but only in 
single cases, and by special arrangement about each. 
Apart from these, the recommendation introduced thirty 
years ago into the Treaty of Paris has remained a dead 
letter. If the idea is ever to be carried out, a start must be 
made and an example set, and there are no two countries in 
the world which can lead the way better and more filly than 
Great Britain and the United States. A war between 
the two countries would be in the nature of a civil war, so 
close and intimate is the connection between the two, 
bound together as they are by the strong ties of race and 
language and by a general similarity of laws and institu- 
tions and habits. But such a war, in whatever degree 
unlikely, is always possible, and the very reasons which 
make it unlikely would serve so much the more to aggra- 
vate and intensify the evil, if it ever did come. It is 
worth while, therefore, to take steps in advance, to niske 
the occurrence of war impossible, and at the same time to 
remove those sources of irritation which serve to embitter 
national feeling, and to make us less good friends than we 
ought to be. 

A formal treaty binding the two countries to refer all 
disputes in the last instance to arbitration, and to abide 
by the decision of the court, would be the best attain- 
able security, not only for peace, but forthe national good 
will. Such a treaty would be valuable in itself, and valu- 
able, too, as affording an example to other countries. 
When the scheme had been fairly tried, when a court of 
reference had been agreed upon and established, and 
when the whole thing had been set going and had been 
found practicable to work, there would then be at least 
the nucleus of a wide-reaching league of peace, and coun- 
tries now watching and waiting eagerly for a chance to 
fly at one another’s throats might be brought to see their 
advantage in a peaceful settlement of their quarrels rather 

than in committing them to the uncertain and ruinous 


Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting appoint a 


the wonder would be that it had been delayed so long and 
had been thought so impracticable. It would not be the 
first instance of an improved method of procedure which 
untaught human nature could scarcely be brought to ap- 
prove, prior to experience. To the mind of a savage our 
whole system of law and law courts for the settlement of 
private disputes would seem the height of absurdity, and 
would be pronounced a poor substitute for the more 
simple and obvious plan of red-handed revenge, and for 
the good old rule that they should take who have the 
power, and they should keep who can. But what we have 
done, as between man and man, appears to admit of being 
done, as between nation and nation, and the time may not 
be far off when its practicability will at length be recognized. 
The conclusion of a Treaty of Arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States would be a first and most 
important step. We claim already to take a lead in the 
arts of peace, and there seems to be a chance now offered 
us to gain a further and grander honor as the general 
peacemakers of the world. 

We must confess that our wishes in this matter are very 
far in advance of our hopes. As between Great Britain 
and the United States there appears to be no insuperable 
difficulty in the way of an agreement in favor of arbitra- 
tion, no difficulty, indeed, which good sense, aided by a 
conciliatory temper, should not be sufficient to clear away. 
Yet even in the case of Great Britain and the United 
States many knotty problems must be solved before a 
treaty of arbitration can be signed. ‘The most serious 
difficulty will be the constitution of the Court. An equal 
representation for both parties will be readily conceded, 
but where are we to look for the impartial deciding voice? 
But, if these difficulties are surmounted, we must remem- 
ber that it is the exceptional relations between the two 
countries, together with a firm wish on both sides to avoid 
war, which make the task practicable. Where these 
conditions are not found, where the two nations deem 
themselves hereditary foes, and are only just kept back 
from a war in which one or other of them is 
always eager to engage, and where there are open 
questions between them of a really grave kind, the pros- 
pect is not encouraging. But undoubtedly in such a case 
as this, if the difficulty is greater, the need is greater too. 
We may feel contident that, treaty, or no treaty, a war be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States is an event not 
likely to come, and that to take special precautions to 
avoid it bears some resemblance to insuring a fire-proof 
house. This is not the case elsewhere. With Europe 
like an armed camp, and with every nation making ready 
for war, and with almost all looking for war as a not 
improbable contingency, the security for the preservation 
of peace is defective indeed. We two English-speaking 
peoples can at least do our part and bring our peaceful 
principles to the test of experience. 


TRANSITION. 
' BY JOHN B. TABB. 


’Tis said, in death, upon the face 

Of age, a momentary trace 

Of infancy’s returning grace 
Forestalls decay; 


And here, in Autumn’s dusky reign, 
A birth of blossoms seems again 
To flush the woodland’s fading train 


arbitrament of war. When this result has been attained, 


With dreams of May. 
MatToax, Va. 
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TEACH THE CHILDREN. — A WOMAN’S WORD. 


BY MRS. M. E. BLAKE. 

There has come before this country, within a few weeks, 
one of the most vital and momentous events in its history. 
A large portion of the people of Great Britain speaking 
through a deputation from her House of Commons, has 
sent to ask the co-operation of our government, in a 
scheme of arbitration which may regulate all differences 
arising between the two nations. It was the brightest 
and most hopeful sign that had ever appeared in the 
management of worldly affairs. 

The comparative coldness and indifference with which 
this great opportunity was met by the American people, 
is proof that it is high time to demand the beginning of 
instruction on this point for the children. Unheralded 
by the press and welcomed by only a few thoughtful 
minds, the committee passed almost unnoticed through 
the land, and returned home with too little indication 
of popular support. But, if the people had but known, 
no triumphal progress of crowned head or glery-laden 
leader was of half the grandeur of this. For here were 
the envoys of power and wisdom and happiness for the 
future ; here passed the feet of messengers upon the hills 
bearing good tidings. 

Our boys of to-day, to whom are to be entrusted the 
welfare and?strength of the country fifty years hence, 
should be taught the reasonableness of arbitration instead 
of force as a guarantee for the prosperity of nations. 
They should be taught that war, at this period of the 
world’s history, aside from its perversion of humanity and 
Christianity, is a folly even in the eyes of worldly pru- 
dence. We have banished the duel as a settlement of 
difficulty between man and man; we visit murder of the 
individual with the severest penalty of the law; we pun- 
ish rapine and violence with the sternest measures justice 
can lend to government. But the boy is allowed to grow 
up without even having his attention called to the anach- 
ronism of wholesale slaughter; the glory of the soldier 
is still the most dazzling figure placed before his fancy ! 
and the heroism of the battlefield is beyond all other con- 
ceptions of bravery. It is never pointed out to him that 
times have changed; that force, which used to be the 
only appeal in cases of public or private quarrel, has 
fallen into disgrace in the light of higher civilization ; 
that the spirit of the age demands a new solution of na- 
tional differences ; and that every motive of prudence, of 
progress, and of manly honor calls for justice instead of 
blows in the adjustment of rights or redressing of inju- 
ries. 

Will the teachers of public schools not throw their 
great influence into the scale on the side of law, order, 
and morality? Will they not impress upon youth that 
there is a courage of mental conviction higher than that 
of bodily strength; a nobility of action prouder than 
deeds of daring; a heroism beyond the service of brawn 
and muscle ; and a patriotism purer than any upborne by 
glinting bayonet and waving banner? Slowly but surely 
these truths must find their way into the souls of the peo- 
ple. Let the principles be fixed now in the children, and 
their practicability will be demonstrated sooner than the 
most hopeful would dare imagine. To the teacher be- 


longs the honor of opening the way toward this new de- 
parture.— Journal of Education. 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 
BY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON. 

Welcome to any messengers from any country coming in 
these days to protest against all war! Women have es- 
pecial reason to feel this, not only for themselves, but 
because there usually devolves on them the painful duty 
of opening the eyes of innocent children to the fact that 
they are born into a world of hostility and destruction, 
as well as love and peace. J felt like taking down the 
swords from above my fireplace and hiding them away 
Sorever, when first called upon to explain to my little girl 
what they meant and for what they stood. In medieval 
times, mass used to be said upon the battle-field between 
the two armies, and at the close the trumpet sounded and 
the fight began. On one of these occasions the Count de 
Blois, commanding an army in Brittany, burst into tears 
at hearing the trumpet, and said, ‘* O that I might ransom 
with my blood that which is soon to be shed for me!” 
and many a man who has taken part in war would be 
glad, I fancy, to banish from his memory, at least, every 
death that came from any order that passed through his 
lips. An eminent general once told me that the effect of 
our civil war on himself had been to make him shrink 
from the taking even of animal life, so that he had suc- 
cessively abandoned hunting and fishing, in botb of which 
he had previously taken much pleasure. Dulce inexpertis 
bellum, says the Latin proverb. ‘ War is sweet to those 
who have never tried it.”—-Harper’s Bazar. 


THE AMERICAN SENATE AND THE 
COMMISSION. 


There is one possibly disturbing contingency that may 
arise after the Fisheries Commission shall have given in 
its report, which may be a year hence. That is, will the 
U.S. Senate be content to accept the decision of the 
Joint Commissioners? It is understood that the British 
Government—either the present one or any succeeding 
Ministry—is virtually bound to adopt and act upon the 
report of the Commission, and more especially if that be 
& unanimous report such as is usually made im cases of 
this kind. But the Presidents of the United States stand 
in a different position from that of an Executive. Having 
regard to the co-ordinate control over foreign affairs 
vested in the Senate, a constitutional function of which 
neither of our Houses of Parliament has more than 4 
vain show, it is quite possible that body may decline to 
accept the decision of the Commissioners in the event of 
its appearing to be very adverse to American and 
especially New-England interests. We earnestly hope 
that no such ultimate difficulty will arise, but it is well to 
be forewarned. Our special object in drawing attention 
to this possibility is to take occasion therefrom to appeal 
to our American friends—the five Societies affiliated to 
our Association—and urge them at once to devise measures 
to make the Senators safe. They will know what methods 
are needful to that end. And as our friends have so 
much at heart the practical application of the arbitration 
principle, we know that they may be counted upon, one 
and all, to strive their very best to secure that the present 
interesting experiment shall succeed. Though American 
interests might suffer, those who have faith in the 
principle of Arbitration as the future means of settling 
international disputes will, we feel confident, do their ut- 
most to ensure its frank acceptance, whatever turn the 
report of the Joint Commissioners may take.— Concord, 
(London). 
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DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


October 25-27. At Portland, Maine, attending the 
annual meeting of the American Missionary Association, 
whose work is the uplifting of the Chinese, Indians and 
negroes of ourcountry. To this end they carry on schools 
of all grades from the primary school to the university. 
They also engage in Church and Sunday-school work. 
Their meetings are notable for criticisms on governmental 
practices toward these races and in commending a more 
just and equitable policy. Hence persons inclined to ad- 
vocate moral issues as a portion of astatesman’s duty readily 
accept invitations to the Association’s platform. Of this 
sort were Congressman Nelson Dingley, Jr., and Senator 
Wm. P. Frye, both of Maine. Having been identified with 
the abolition of Slavery, and having advocated the Temper- 
ance movement, it was easy for them to plead for the 
cause of the despised races and warn us against the moral 
dangers which through illiteracy threaten the Republic. 
The entire meeting was delightful in spirit and elevating 
in tone. Secretary M. E. Strieby read a suggestive and 
hopeful paper on **The Brotherhood of Man,” which out- 
lined the obstacles to its realization. I had brief oppor- 
tunity, which I gladly improved, to speak of the caste, 
color and race prejudices from which have sprung so many 
animosities that result in wars. It seems clear to me 
that an Association like this has no duty paramount to 
that of persistently and peacefully counteracting the violent 
words and deeds of their oppressors, and teaching the 
oppressed races that are coming into the privileges of 
civilization and Christianity, the anti-revengeful principles 
of the gospels. ‘‘All the fight went out of me when I 
was converted,” said my host to me. He had many 
years been a sea captain. Three men, one of each race 
for which the Association especially labors, spoke elo- 
quently and convincingly. My friends, Rev. Messrs. 
Powell, Beard aud Woodworth, Secretaries of the Asso- 
ciation, managed everything with tact and skill and made 
addresses not second to any in ability. Socially at Capt. 
Charles Merrill’s and with other old and dear friends the 
occasion was delightful. The meetings were fully attended. 
One who honored me bya place in my Sunday-school 
class in 1858, Miss Emerson of New York, is the efficient 
head of the woman’s department. I was indebted for 
courtesies to Rev. C. H. Daniels, Rev. L. H. Hallock and 
others. 


Saturday, October 29. By invitation of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie and the British Parliamentary Peace Deputation 
I started for Washington to be present at the presentation 
of the great memorial, asking for an Anglo-American 
treaty of arbitration, to the President of the United States 


Sunday, October 30. In Philadelphia. Heard Rey. 
Dr. Boardman, President of the Pennsylvania Auxiliary 
tothe American Peace Society, preach on ‘‘public and 
private property.” He tried to find and apply the scriptural 
rule which should govern the acquisition and administration 
of real estate. He was not ready to adopt the theory 
that ownership of land is essentially evil and unjust. He 
exalted the idea of stewardship, i. e., that every man holds 
from God what property he has honestly acquired, and is 
responsible to him for its use. The opposite opinion 
makes socialism and anarchy plausible. 

Attended and addressed briefly the Friends’ meeting at 
Germantown enjoying the hospitable welcome of John B. 
Wood and family. 


Monday, October 31. In company with Philip C. Gar- 
rett and John B. Wood of Philadelphia I went to Wash- 
ington and was introduced to Mr. A. Carnegie and 
the English Deputation at the Arlington Hotel. By 
appointment with Mr. Carnegie the presidential inter- 
view took place at half past three p. m. We walked 
over to the ** White House” which I first visited in 
1865, when I made a report of the condition of the 
South to President Johnson. I was at the Capitol 
during the sad days of his trial. The memory of the 
murdered Lincoln and Garfield will not leave me here. 
Subsequent interviews with Presidents Arthur and Cleve- 
land have made the place familiar. The carpets and 
furnishings have been recently renovated. Some new 
pictures are upon the walls. Several colored attendants 
have not changed with the presidents. 

Mr. Cleveland rose as we entered. The Deputation 
formed a semi-circle around the front of his table on 
which was a bouquet of fresh flowers. William Jones of 
England, stood by my side, Dr. C. H. Eaton of New 
York, and Charles Morley, a nephew of John Morley, who 
represents the Pall Mall Gazette, were uext. Phillip C. 
Garrett and John B. Wood were at hand. Two or three 
persons, strangers, sat in the rear. 

Mr. Carnegie read his brief address of introduction, 
giving evidence in his manner that he felt the importance 
of the occasion. Sir John Playfair, M. P., W. R. Cremer, 
M. P., and John Wilson of the Workingmen’s Trades 
Union Congress of Great Britain followed. The President 
replied with frankness and dignity. His allusion to the 
origination of the whole movement by workingmen was 
spoken in a sympathetic tone that elicted cries of ‘‘Hear! 
Hear!” from the Englishmen and moved all of us who see 
that unless the people are in the movement for peace, 
nothing will come of it. Then followed the personal in- 
troductions by Mr. Carnegie who confusing the names of 
Messrs. Inglis and Pickard for a moment, was humor- 
ously reminded by the President that he **would not do 
for a politician.” The President had a few words for 
each of us, recalling a previous interview with myself and 
one a few days before with William Jones with whom he 
arranged for an interview with Mrs. Cleveland the day 
following. The entire visit was in every way pleasant 
and satisfactory. The President assured a personal friend 
at dinner the next day that it was ‘‘delightful ” and mem- 
bers of the Deputation never tired of alluding to its cordi- 
ality. It occupied less than an hour. 


Tuesday, November 1. William Jones and myself 
went out to the grand site of Howard University and 
called on President Patten, whose recitation in Hebrew 
with colored theological students we witnessed but did 
not interrupt. The view of the city and river from the 
front of the noble building impressed my friend and is 
always new to me. 

Peace reigned over the city so much befouled and be- 
draggled during the civil war; and the race whose free- 
dom and elevation was one of its results occupies the 
highest and grandest place overlooking the city and here en- 
gage in the highest and grandest pursuits with the sympa- 
thy and aid of both government and people. ‘*What hath 
God wrought!” 

At lla. Mm. by invitation of Mr. Carnegie we took a 
special car entirely filled with our party of twenty-three 
and went to Pittsburg by the B. & O. R. R. 357 miles, 
amid the most striking forest, stream and mountain 


scenery. The Indian summer day, the variegated foliage, 
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the rich fields of Maryland and Northern Virginia and the 
coal and iron hills of Pennsylvania can never be forgotten. 
When darkness fell the hills were illuminated by the 
flaming coke ovens and the blast furnaces heated by 
natural gas. Our party was enriched and enlivened by the 
presence of Mrs. Carnegie, a bride of one season, Ger- 
trude and Emily, sisters of Arthur, Lord Kinnaird, a mem- 
ber of the Deputation from the House of Peers, and the 
Misses Helena and Margaret Wright, daughters of Caleb 
Wright, M. P., from Tyldersly near Manchester, England. 

The spacious Monongahela Hotel, with flags of both 
nations festooned over the stairway, received us at 9 Pp. M. 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Carnegie’s partner, had made every pre- 
paration and was unremitting in attentions throughout our 


stay. 


Wednesday, November 2. A busy, wearying but 
delightful day. A special steamer took our party with 
many invited guests to the junction of the Monongahela 
and the Alleghany rivers which form the Ohio, and then 
up the former and through a lock, in full view of the great 
iron mills run by natural gas, to Braddock. The old French 
and Indian war memories are kept alive by a fine monument. 
But capital and industry have conquered a lasting peace, 
and monuments of wealth, education and comfort 
abound. One of the three noble library buildings donated 
by Mr. Carnegie for the use of the more than 10,000 
workmen and their families employed in his factories in 
this vicinity is at this place. 

We were privileged during our visit to go through three 
of his eight great mills where iron ore is converted into 
various useful forms, from a double Bessemer steel rail to 
a little rivet. 

The immense blocks and beams of steel were alive with 
heat and as they were seized and carried to and fro by 
machines which seemed intelligent, and were transformed 
into posts, bridge piers and hundreds of uses,—the marvel 
grew till the myths and mysteries of ancient Vulcan were 
surpassed by the modern realities. 

But the grand finale of the day was twenty-six miles 
from Pittsburg on afarm near a small railway station 
called Grapeville. Our company left the car and went 
a few rods out by a hillside field where we saw the 
usual framework over a well that had been bored. 
A pipe was run about fifty feet from the well and 
then turned upward at a right angle. Some one 
**turned on” the gas precisely as for an ordinary 
burner. Then followed a roar like a rushing mighty 
wind. Miss Gertrude Kinnaird of our party fired three 
rockets into the cloud of escaping gas. The third ignited 
it and a flame broad as the road-bed and 50 feet in height 
flashed up in the gloaming. The heat was intense to one 

near by. I went around the immense flambeau to the 
well and then up the hill over the newly sown wheat field 
to the farmer’s house and conversed with his sister and 
himself. He receives $500 and now demands $1000 
annually for the well. It has been in operation three 
years. The gas is carried in pipes to two towns, miles 
away, by the company that owns the well. Only so much 
land is leased as is occupied by the well. It is 1200 feet 


deep. ‘The supply has shown no sign of exhaustion. As 
the darkness increased another well on an opposite hill 
was fired. The unequalled illumination, the roar of the 
flames, the strange and wierd appearance of the sky and 
landscape were indescribable and astonishing. One said 


us that this was worthy to be classed as one of ‘‘the won- 
ders of the world.” Fifty years ago an old salt well was 
abandoned, because of gas. Persons were burned by its 
ignition. But only within three years have the gas wells 


been operated. 

Thursday, November 3. A special railroad train 
took us to some immense plate-glass works which have 
sprung up under the stimulus of natural gas. The 
cheapness of the fuel, the purity and perfection of the 
glass enable them to compete successfully with the world. 
Immense plates of red hot metal made from melted sand 
are rolled like dough and planed like boards. 

A favoring tariff and the use of natural gas has greatly 
increased and improved the iron and steel product at 
Pittsburg, and the uniform heat of the burning gas pro- 
duces plate glass at less cost and of quality superior to 
that manufactured by other processes. The demand is 
greater than the supply. But what has all this to do with 
Peace? Simply this. No power wielded by man operates to 
abolish war as does remunerative industry. We also went 
to the Edgar Thompson Steel Works, a great iron bridge fac- 
tory, other smelting and rolling works in which our host was 
interested. Other men prominent in business accompanied 
the distinguished English guests. But the scores of 
smutty-faced boys employed, inquired of me for but one 
man. ‘‘Can you tell us which is Mr. Carnegie?” The 
fine pumping station by which Pittsburg is supplied with 
water from the Alleghany surprised us by the size, strength 
and elegance of its appointments. Then came more 
furnaces. Among the skilled and other workmen the 
English party found old acquaintances. The ladies spoke 
pleasantly to the men of bare arms and sooty faces who 
deftly handled the enormous bars of red hot metal. 

In the evening after a merry singing of Auld Lang 
Syne to the piano playing of the venerable Caleb Wright, 
M. P., who has nimble fingers for seventy, there was a 
‘‘reception.” The most prominent men of Pittsburg paid 
their respects to the Deputation, and Mr. Carnegie fur- 
nished an elegant collation. The possibility of interna- 
tional arbitration, the problems of labor and capital and 
various political and social topics furnished materials for 
lively conversation. The tariff, which enables the iron 
manufacturers of Pittsburg to compete with the world, is 
always a prominent subject of conversation. Commerce 
demands free trade. The ethical argument favors the 
same. It is undoubtedly the ideal condition of nations 
that love one another. On the other hand self-interest ; 
local and patriotic considerations ; the protection of labor ; 
the most unoppressive method of raising reveuue ; furnish 
arguments not fo be despised. One of the Deputation 
said—mainly of iron and steel manufactures, ‘‘We can 
make all these and sell them to you, if you are fools 
enough to take off your tariff.” 


Friday, November 4. An all-day ride in a Pullman car 
to Philadelphia, where we were met a few miles out by 4 
car full of peace-loving people, and a formal but hearty 
welcome extended to the Deputation. 

Mr. Cortland Palmer, Rev. C. H. Eaton, D. D., and 
myself continued to New York, and the conversation was 
such as made the hundred miles seem twenty. 

Thursday, November 10. TheCommercial Club of Boston, 
which gave the brilliant reception and banquet at Hotel 
Vendome, is an association of sixty gentlemen engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. They acted as hosts andinvited many 
distinguished men to meet the Deputation. The entire 


to the English girl, ‘‘You can never fire a rocket with such 
Our British friends confessed with 


effects in England.” 


evening was made delightful, not only by its social warmth, 
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but also by the addresses of President Whitman, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Sir George Campbell, 
W. R. Cremer, M. P., John Wilson, of the British 
Trades Union Congress, Hon. E. S. Tobey, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Hon. John D. Long, and Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, whoxe speech seemed to me one of the brightest, 
most original and happy of them all. The boy who was 
a faithful and prompt carrier of telegraphic messages in 
Pittsburg, and who by his energy and ability has acquired 
wealth. need fear no comparison as a speaker, even with 
the brilliant men who spoke to-night. But it was the in- 
epiring contact with a great moral idea that gave tone, 
depth, and unabated interest to the feast of reason. It 
was not easy for one who was least of all peace men to re- 
frain from saying things about war, whether he designed to 
or not, that should condemn and abolish it forever. From 
the President’s high and pure keynote to the close, it was 
an occasion to be gratefully remembered. 


Friday, November 11. A busy day, described else- 
where in this paper. It gave fresh delight to look with 
the new eyes of our English friends on the scenes of our 
drive about Boston. Tne graves of Longfellow, Sumner, 
Agassiz, Worcester and others at Mount Auburn lose 
nothing by contrasting their simple monuments on green 
hillsides, and under the arch of God’s great temple, with 
those more familiar to English eyes in the sacred Abbey. 
Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, the Old State House and the 
Old South Church seemed as famil.ar and honored to our 
friends as to us. 

A two hours’ conference on the great object of the mis- 
sion and how to promute it took place at Hotel Vendome. 
Then Mr Carnegie and three of the Workingmen were 
compelled to take the cars—one for his home in New 
York, the others, Messrs. Inglis. Pickard and Wilson, for 
to-morrow’s steamer for Liverpool. I wish we could tell 
the Congress of the Trades Union how glad we are that 
they sent us their representative men, whom we learned 
to personally respect and honor, and from whom we were 
so sad to part. 


Saturday, November 12. The morning was occupied by 
a visit to the Triennial Mechanics’ Fair, on the courteous 
invitation of the board of managers. The Deputation was 
escorted by Messrs. Carpenter, Wentworth, and others of 
the board, and politely attended by the Superintendent and 
other officials. The evidences of variety, ingenuity, in- 
vention, elegance, taste were not lost upon our 
guests, nor did they fail to inquire closely into the chari- 
table design and administration of the institution. A cold 
biting wind was cheerfully endured as we drove around 
Chestnut Hill reservoir and across the mill-dam. 

In the evening Tremont Temple was well filled from 
7.30 to 10.45. It was the first great Peace meeting in 
Boston since that which took place under the skilful 
management of Secretary Miles, with Elihu Burritt, David 
Dudley Field, Esq , and other distinguished speakers, 
and rendered enthusiastic by the Geneva Arbitration. 
Its officers who spoke should be pardoned for felicitating 
the American Peace Society on the occasion. It made us 
thankful that the presence of the British Deputation 
brought to notice some results of sixty years’ labor by 
the living and the dead. And while, as Halley 
Stewart and Joseph Cook truly said, the occasion was 
broader than any Peace Society in its significance, still, 
one accustomed to its work and who closely followed the 
speeches both at the Vendome and the Temple could but 
recognize ideas as familiar as they were admirable. 


Nothing in the meeting was more impressive than the 
benediction of Rev. H. C. Dunham, who wore himself out 
in the faithful service of the Society, and is now almost 
totally blind. His white hair, trembling hand, and sym- 
pathetic voice gave new and tender meaning to the ancient 
words of blessing. ‘*You have come to the kingdom in a 
time appointed,’’ he said to his successor. ‘‘I never 
attended so good a peace meeting before!’’ This for one 
who remembered William Ladd, Elihu Burritt, George C. 
Beckwith and J. B. Miles, Amasa Walker, Dixi Crosby 
and others equally able, was high praise. But we never 
had such an English reinforcement before. Noble men 
and eloquent speakers from England have heretofore 
pleaded the cause of Peace in this country, but at no one 
time so many as to-night. 


** Praise God, from whom all blessings flow !” 


Sunday, November 13. Phillips Brooks gave his vast 
congregation, of which we were a part, a solid and impres- 
sive sermon, the fiuest of its eloquent passages being in- 
spired by the idea of international Peace. 

In the evening I addressed the Waltham congregation, 
of which Rev. B. M. Fullerton is pastor, and was 


accorded a cordial reception and a patient hearing. A 
collection was taken for oar work, whose opportunities 
and obligations were never so pressing, and whose pecuni- 
ary resources have never been so inadequate. 


Monday, November 14. Two members of the Deputa- 
tion addressed the Evangelical Alliance, a body composed 
of the evangelical ministers of Boston and vicinity, and 
satisfactory resolutions were proposed by Rev. L. B. 
Bates of the M. E. Church, and unanimously passed. 


Tuesday, November 15. Purchased 1000 of the Boston 
Transcript of this date, which contained by far the best 
report of the mass meeting yet published. The Sunday 
papers, little read by those most interested in our work, 
had fairly full reports, but by Monday the great meeting 
was ‘‘old news,”’ and was allotted meagre space. Hence 
the need of this ‘‘Anglo-American Advocate Extra.” 
Many say, ‘‘We saw little of the meeting in the papers.” 
We mailed 950 copies of the Transcript to various parts 
of our country and Great Britain. 


Thursday, November 24. Heard a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon on the ‘‘Parliament of the World,” by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D. He ranked the visit of the British 
Deputation as first in importance since the adoption of the 
Constitution, one hundred years since, as a harbinger of 
Peace, but considered the scheme for the Federation ot 
Europe, by Henry IV. of France, 250 years ago, even more 
significant. He had obtained the consent of three out of 
the five great European powers, and was about to coerce 
Austria and Spain into the compact to maintain the 
peace, when the great monarch fell by the hand of an 
assassin. That bloody hand postponed for 250 years any 
great movement for such federation. He would now invite 
Italy, Austria and Germany, who have just made a trip- 
artite treaty, to join with England and America in guaran- 
teeing the peace of the world, and, like Henry IV. and 
the United States, maintain an army to enforce the 
decrees of the international court formed by these nations. 
He said five nations are less likely to disagree and fall 
apart than two. We have no room to quote his scathing 
characterization of war or his eulogies of peace. We can 
only express surprise that, like Henry IV. and the men of 
his time, and a great many men of our time, Dr. Hale 
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should so distrust the moral power of a high court of 
arbitration as to advise the maintenance of a standing 
army to enforce its decrees. The kingdoms of this world 
are to be the kingdom of Christ. They will never be that 
till the people who govern them have faith enough in the 
laws of that kingdom, as Jesus taught them, to obey them. 
If the nations are not ready, they must be made ready. 


Monday, November 28. With a very few generous 
exceptions, a note asking pecuniary help in this time of 
need has been left unanswered! At first this seems like a 
rebuke. But I am inclined to think it only means want 
of knowledge and the pressure of other claims deemed 
more urgent. 

Gov. Oliver Ames, chairman of the Committee of Fifty, 
issued his call for the Committee to come together. Penn- 
sylvania is ahead. Gov. Beaver has appointed John 


Wannamaker, and others of equal prominence, as a sub- 
committee to visit the President and Congress, and urge 
immediate action favorable to an Anglo-American Treaty 
of Arbitration. 


AN ARMED EMPIRE. 
BY J. W. LEEDS. 


_ A German correspondent recently furnished me with 
the following characteristic little anecdote, communicated 
by Prince Wilhelm, the grandson of the German Em- 
peror, to the Taglische Rundshau, of Berlin. ‘‘ The first 
born of the royal couple, Prince Frederick Wilhem, aged 
three, was accustomed until quite recently to take his doll 
to bed with him for a bed-fellow. One evening he said 
to the attendant who put him to bed; ‘ Do soldiers also 
have dolls?’ ‘No, they don’t have dolls any longer.’ 
‘What do they have then?’ ‘ Soldiers have a gun.’ 
With these words the little prince threw the doll scorn- 
fully on the ground, so that it was broken. Since that 
time he always sleeps with his gun on his arm.” 

It is no matter of surprise that the parent should have 
been much pleased with this development of the martial 
spirit in his first born, seeing that it was but afew months 
ago that he took occasion to demonstrate his familiarity 
with the military art by lecturing upon ‘The Wars of 
Cwxsar in the light of modern military strategy.” 

Going up a genealogical step higher, we come to that 
apt and very mature scholar of the Field-Marshal Von 
Moltke, the Crown Prince and heir expectant of the 
throne of Germany. If there is anything in Vattel and 
Vauban that *‘ Our Fritz” doesn’t know, it cannot be laid 
to lack of study and practice, for he has had during the 
past forty years an abundance of both. In the ‘*‘ Mem- 
ories of the Princess Alice,” there occurs a passage in 
which war is condemned, and peace spoken of in terms of 
praise, and the Crown Prince is represented as highly 
lauding the sentiment. Yet I am afraid it must be said 
that the zeal of the prince would be likely, upon trial, to 
go even beyond that of the apostle Peter in his partially- 
instrucied state ; that he would not be content with simply 
slashing off the ear of Malchus, but turning the blade of 
his death dealing weapon, would, with one fell blow, take 
off the head of the ‘‘ miscreant,’’ who dared to assail his 
master. 

It is related of Clovis, the founder of the French mon- 
archy (496) that, being engaged in war with the Alemanni, 
and, at the battle of Falbiac in imminent danger of defeat 


he declared his old gods had deserted him, and that he 
would become a Christian if he won the victory. Ac- 
cordingly, having succeeded in overcoming his enemies, 
he and his three thousand warriors underwent the cere- 
mony of water baptism at Rheims, and were declared by 
the bishop Remigius, to be Christians. One day, when 
Remigius read to him the story of the Redeemer’s passion, 
Clovis exclaimed: ‘* Had I been there with my Franks, I 
would have avenged his wrongs.” 

Now it seems to me that the German royal family, of 
whom I have been speak!ng, have not, in this matter of 
defending the faith, advanced beyond the position of the 
Gallic king of fourteen centuries ago. They get no fur- 
ther than was the foolish, impulsive, half-instructed Peter 
on the eve of his Master’s death, yet unlike him, they 
press not forward toward the attainment of the lowly, 
unoffending, child-like nature of the Prince of Peace, 
whereby they also might say to the people, as did Peter, 
thor..ughly in his right mind: ‘* Love as brethren, be 
pitiful, be courteous; not rendering evil for evil, or rail- 
ing for railing; but contrariwise blessing; knowing that 
ye are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a bless- 
ing.” 

Does this sentiment in any wise represent the attitude 
of the royal family and government of Germany to-day? I 
have not as yet referred to the Emperor William himself. 
Of his reverential expressions of fealty to God —late 
instances of which were his remarks upon viewing a new 
altar-piece at the Berlin Cathedral ; and again, last week, 
at the opening of the Reichstag — of such as these, I say, 
I am well aware, and their sincerity I do not question. 
In connection, nevertheless, with the opening of the 
Reichstag we are further informed that ‘the speech 
points out the necessity of increasing the grants for the 
army and navy.” ‘The increase in the numerical strength 
of the army, we were told some months ago, was to be 
sixty thousand men, hence ‘‘ the necessity of increasing 
the grants” to pay for all these extra legions of imperial 
Germany. The whole education, indeed, is the same 
way. In the church, school, and State it is the same. 
Said one of their clergymen not long ago, in an address 
specially directed to the ‘‘ dear German children,” in 
which he called their attention to the great Neiderwald 
monument of 1870--71, which stands upon an eminence 
above the Rhine, looking westward toward humiliated 
France: ‘‘ Should you ever be allowed to stand before 
that monument, you will have a sensation of that period 
whose flight of spirit realized the idea of the monument, 
and then you shall feel what you have won in your 
fatherland, and what you ought to guard, to protect, to 
defend. May your soul then likewise pray to God: ‘I 
thank thee, O Lord, with all my heart!’ ” 


Oh, that the teaching was that of a truly Christian 
state, the forgiveness of injuries, national helpfulness, 
just, honorable, straightforward dealing, and indeed every- 
thing in practice which the ‘‘new commandment” involves. 
No place for standing armies in such a state! So far, 
also, from the thing being impracticable, such a con- 
dition prevailed in Pennsylvania for many years after its 
foundation, notwithstanding that the “ savages ” were in 
the woodland all around us, and that people of many 
nationalities and religious opinions came from Europe to 
the hospitable commonwealth in the West, where such 4 
thing as a soldier was nowhere to be seen. How long 
must bo continue to point backward to ‘‘ the holy experi- 
ment ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 


Brooking, Mass., Nov. 12, 1887. 

Hon. E. 8. Tobey: Dear Sir —I would gladly be at 
your side to-night as one of the honorary vice-presidents 
of the American Peace Society, to unite with you in wel- 
coming the distinguished British delegates who have come 
over to urge upon our country the great cause of interna- 
tional arbitration ; but I have been compelled of late, as 
you know, to renounce all such public occasions. More 
than forty years have elapsed since, as the representative 
of Boston in the Congress of the United States, I moved 
and pleaded earnestly for that mode of settling our differ- 
ences with England. The views which I advocated as a 
young man I have not abandoned as an old man; on the 
contrary, I cherish them, and hold them fast with in- 
creased conviction and renewed fervor. 

I hail this movement of the workingmen of old Eng- 
land, enforced by a memorial of 233 members of the 
British House of Commons, as a most cheering token of 
the world’s advance in civilization and Christianity. 
Whatever may be its immediate result, its influence can- 
not fail of being felt for good in all future exigencies of 
international dispute and danger. Believe me, dear sir, 
with warmest sympathy in the objects of the meeting to 
which you have so kindly invited me, yours respectfully 
and truly. 


From President Warren of Boston University. 
Nov. 12, 1887. 

Rev. R. B. Howard: My Dear Sir—You have kindly 
asked me to be present, and on behalf of the religious 
communion to which I belong to say a few words of 
welcome. I sincerely regret that my health makes that 
impossible. Whether regard be had to the personal 
constitution of the present peace delegation, or to the 
country from which it comes, or to the people whose 
pacific spirit and Christian aspirations it voices, it should 
be cordially welcomed and wished God-speed by every 
true American. 

Its appointment by more than a third of the British 
House of Commons is full of auspicious promise to the 
nations. 

Many previous embassies have prepared the way for 
the success of this. I will allude to two only among 
the several with which I have had personal relations. The 
first was appointed and fulfilled its mission nearly thirty 
years ago. A student at that time in a German university, 
I was called upon to assist, as interpreter and otherwise, 
in arranging and holding a meeting of the authorities of 
the city of Halle and a very influential delegation sent it 
from England by the Society of Friends. Its purpose 
was to enlist the governing classes of Europe in efforts to 
abolish war and human slavery. 

Six years ago in London an enthusiastic welcome was 
accorded to a still more remarkable delegation. It num- 
bered no less than 650 members. It included not only 
members of Parliament, but also justices, members of the 
Queen’s Council, the lord mayor of London and other 
eminent Englishmen. It also included generals of the 
United States army, bishops, judges and senators. The 
delegates came from England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Africa, India, China, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Polynesia, from all 


Prayers for its success went up in thirty or forty lan- 
guages, in all parts of the world. There were there 
represented many millions of the disciples of the Prince 
of Peace. What was the unanimously adopted utterance 
of this great body of distinguished public men? It was 
twofold. In well-chosen language they first declared 
that they ‘‘deeply deplored the present aspect of the pro- 
fessedly Christian world, so often desolated by destructive 
and sanguinary wars.” and all the more since even ‘‘during 
the time of nominal peace the resources of the nations 
are exhausted in enormous preparations for war—prepa- 
rations which foment mutual jealousy and hatred, impose 
upon the people intolerable burdens of taxation and 
military servitude, and exercise in many ways an influence 
most injurious to the interests of religion and morality.” 
Secondly, and as a consequence, they ‘‘commended to the 
sympathy and support of the churches all wise and well- 
directed efforts to substitute arbitration, or other forms 
of amicable and pacific reference, in the settlement of 
international difficulties in place of an appeal to the 
sword.” 

At this evening’s meeting I know not how I can better 
speak the desired word of sympathy and welcome in be- 
half of the communion with which I am identified than by 
recalling the above utterances of six years ago, for the 
body which promulgated them to the world was the First 
Ecumenical Conference of the Methodist branch of the 
holy Catholic Church. 


From John G. Whittier. 


Amessouey, 11th Mo., 9, 1887. 

Rev. Rowland B. Howard: Dear Friend — It is 
a very serious disappointment to me that I am not 
able to be present at the welcome of the American Peace 
Society to the delegation from more than two hundred 
members of the British Parliament who favor international 
arbitration. 

Few events have more profoundly impressed me than 
the presentation of this peaceful overture to the President 
of the United States. It seems to me that every true 
patriot who seeks the best interests of his country, and 
every believer in the Gospel of Christ, must respond to 
the admirable address of Sir Lyon Playfair and that of his 
colleagues who represent the workingmen of England. 
We do not need to be told that war is always cruel, bar- 
barous and brutal, whether urged with ball and bayonet 
by professed Christians or by heathen with club and 
boomerang. 

We cannot be blind to its waste of life and treasure, 
and the demoralization which follows in the train, nor 
cease to wonder at the spectacle of Christian nations 
exhausting all their resources in preparing to slaughter 
each other, with only here and there a voice like that of 
Count Tolstoi in the Prussian wilderness, crying in heed- 
less ears that the Gospel of Christ is peace, not war, and 
love, not hatred. The overture which comes to us from 
English advocates of Arbitration is a cheering assurance 
that the tide of sentiment is turning in favor of Peace 
among English-speaking peoples. 

I cannot doubt that whatever stump orators and news- 
papers may say for party purposes, the heart of America 
will respond to this generous proposal from our kin-folk 
across the water. 

No two nations could be more favorably conditioned ~ 


sections of the United States, from Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, South America and the West Indies. 


than England and the United States for making the ‘‘holy 
experiment” of arbitration. In our associations and kin- 
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ship, our aims and interests, our common claims in the 
great names and splendid achievements of a common 
ancestry, we are essentially one people. Whatever other 
nations may do, we, at least, should be friends. God grant 
that this noble and generous appeal may not be made in 
vain. May it hasten the time when the only rivalry 
between us shall be the peaceful rivalry of progress and 
gracious interchange of good. 

**When closer strand shall lean to strand 

Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 

The eagle of our mountain crags 

The lion of our mother land.’’ 


From Eli Jones. 


Sours Cuina, Marine, 12 mo. 9, 1887. 
The signs of the times look favorable. Work on, 
brother. 


From George Foster. 
Wester:y, R. I., 11, 23, 1887. 


Please find inclosed $—, as some slight appreciation of 
my sense of pleasure and gratitude at the happy and 
portentous advance which the noble and blessed cause of 
peace and good will seems to be making in the hearts of 
a too jong supine and suffering people. 

If the Christian view of such a consummation is already 
uniting and cementing believing hearts together, how 
much more must its realization do? 


From John Hemmenway. 


St. Anrnony’s Park, Minn., Nov. 19, 1887. 


Dear Brother Howard—I received from you last 
evening the Boston Transcript containing a report of the 
great Peace meeting at Tremont Temple Nov. 12. I 
thank you much for the paper. I did not dare to read it 
last evening for fear I should not be able to sleep. But I 
rose early this morning and read it by lamplight. O, how 
much William Ladd would have enjoyed such a meeting 
in Boston! 1 have also received the Boston Journal 
containing an account of the Banquet and addresses at 
Hotel Vendome on the 10th inst. I shall enjoy it much. 
God bless you in your labors for the peace of nations and 
mankind. Your friend forever. 


From John Bright. 


John Bright, writing to Secretary Jones of the Lordon 
Peace Society, who accompanied the deputation to the 
United States to present a memorial to President Cleve- 
land in favor of the establishment of an international 
arbitration treaty, says: 

“There is talk of a permanent arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and England. The project is a 
reasonable one, and discussion may lead to its adoption. 
If the Government of the United States were willing and 
were in any way to signify its willingness to become a 
party to such a treaty, there is a force of good men with 
us to induce our Government to consent. If this be done 
it will be a grand step forward in the world’s march and 
be followed in some not distant time by other nations 
willing to escape the sorry burden of military armaments. 
Two hundred members of the House of Commons sign 
the arbitration memorial. But far more than this number 
will be ready to urge the acceptance of the treaty upon 


our Government. If the action taken at Washington be 
favorable to the success of the scheme, England and the 
United States will remain two nations, but [ would have 
them always regard thi mselves as one people. An arbi- 
tration treaty, honestly made ard adhered to, would tend 
much to bring about this blessed result.” 


From Rev. Edward Abbott, Editor of the ‘* Literary World.” 


11 Dana Sr., Campriper, Nov. 10. 

My Dear Brother—I thank you for your polite invita- 
tion to be present at the Tremont Temple meeting 
Saturday night to join in the welcome to the English 
Peace Delegation. I fear that previous engagements for 
the evening will prevent my acceptance. 

The cause is a noble one, and should enlist the sympathy 
of every citizen, British and American, and the hearty 
and active co-operation of all leaders of public opinion 
and directors of public affairs. Among them I am one of 
the least, but I would wish to do my utmost, little though 
it be, in behalf of an enterprise so full of the spirit of 
Christ, so in keeping with all the best tendencies of the 
times, and so vital to the best interests of two great 
peoples who are so nearly one. 

Wishing you a grand and imposing demonstration I am 
cordially and faithfully yours. 


From Daniel Hill. 


Ricumonp, Inpv., Dec. 3, 1887. 

Dear Friend—I see by the papers that the English 
Deputation met with almost an ovation at Boston. [| 
should have enjoyed being present on the occasion very 
much. 

The question of Arbitration commends itself to almost 
every intelligent mind, and I think the visit of the English 
Delegates has given quite an impetus to the cause. But 
I suppose leading politicians will fight shy of it, pending 
the presidential election of 1888. They are almost afraid 
of their own shadows on such occasions. We shall see. 

It is a good thing that so many members of Parliament 
came to encourage us in the direction of arbitration. 

It will probably be difficult to get a tribunal to which 
all nations can or will listen. But it is a good example 
for England and America to enter into a permanent 
arrangement for settling disputes without war. 


From Edwin D. Mead. 


73 PINCKNEY Sr., Boston, Nov. 10, 1887. 


I sincerely regret that necessary absence in New York, 
where I have to speak on Sunday, will prevent my accept- 
ing your invitation to be present at Saturday evening’s 
meeting. I do not need to say that the cause which the 
meeting will represent is one that lies very close to my 
heart. 


From Ea-Secretary Dunham. 


Winturop, Mass., Nov. 15, 1887. 


Dear Bro. Howard—These are piping days for Peace. 
The mass meeting in Tremont Temple was a great success. 
What cause could receive a more weighty endorsement, 
or create a more intense enthusiasm! Peace has its 
victories as well ss War. You and all friends of our 
noble cause are to be congratulated. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, DECEMBER, 1887. 
ROWLAND B. HOWARD, 


EpItTor 


—The eighty Congregational ministers assembled at 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Nov. 28, unanimously adopted 
an earnest memorial to Congress in favor of the proposed 
treaty with Great Britain. It was signed by the Modera- 
tor, Rev. Henry J. Patrick, of Newtonville and by the 
Secretary, Rev. Willis D. Leland of North Weymouth, 
and forwarded to U. 8. Senator Hoar at Washington in 
time for the opening session of Congress. We believe 
every ministers’ meeting in the United States will do the 
same if they have opportunity. 

Press the matter on the Government now, brethren. 


—When the wedding of Temperance and Peace was 
mentioned in the Boston Bromfield St. Church meeting, 
a veteran peace man inquired, ‘‘Have they not always 
been one?” Yes, in spirit, in reality, but not in manifes- 
tation. Now, we propose to work together, especially 
with the W. C. T. Union, which accepted our proposals, 
made through William Jones at their great meeting at 
Nashville, Tenn. Hannah J. Bailey, of Maine, was 
appointed superintendent of their new ‘‘Depurtment oy 
Peace” and writes immediately proposing co-operation. 
We hope to hold united meetings to interchange literature 
for distribution and to circulate petitions and get votes for 
peace as well as for temperance. 


—It need hardly be said that we are not responsible for 
the free platform utterances published in this paper. 
They express the opinions of individuals and mark, as 
we think, some progress in the anti-war feeling and spirit, 
and on that account we rejoice in them. But long since 
this Society took the ground from which it has never 
egg that all war is contrary to the spirit of Jesus 

hrist. 


—We are glad to learn that Sir Lyon Playfair and wife 
after a pleasant passage, arrived home in London, Nov. 
24, at just the hour which dinner had been prepared for 
them. As that was the day set apart for the purpose on 
this side of the water, no doubt they enjoyed a genuine 
American Thanksgiving. 


—‘*The Arbitration League No. 702 Chestnut St. Phila- 
delphia, Andrew Carnegie, President, Justus Strawbridge, 
Treasurer, John B. Wood, Secretary” is a new and sug- 
gestive ‘‘letter-head” received at this office. That vigorous 
child must have owed its birth to recent peace agitation. 
The venerable American Peace Society rejoices over it 
as a child of promise. 


—The verse of the English National anthem which Hallcy 
Stewart and Sir George Campbell humorously and yet 
severely criticised in their remarks at Tremont Temple and 
which was printed but not sung, is as follows: 

O Lord, our God, arise! 
Scatter our enemies, 

And make them fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks; 
On Thee our hope we fix, 

O, save usall. 


—Lord Monteith who visited this country in 1850 is re- 
ported to have quoted Charles Sumner in his diary as 
saying that he should ‘* ag soon expect to abolish thunder 


and lightning as war.” Sumner and others often quoted 
that phrase from Chief Justice Marshall, to refute it. We 
doubt if he ever endorsed it. War is the result of moral 
causes, therefore it may be abolished. Electricity is in 
the order of nature and inevitable. 


RECEIPTS TO DECEMBER 15, 1887. 
MAINE. 
Samuel Buffum, North Berwick, . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Rev. R. B. Grover, Nashua (Pulpit supply) . . ° 20 00 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
C. B. T., Lawrence, a . ‘ 20 00 
Collection, Bromficld St. M. E. Church (Peace Meeting) 

Collection Congregational Church, Lynn. 7 90 
Collection Congregaticnal Church, Waltham, ° 8 43 
Permanent Peace Fund, Boston, 200 00 

CONNECTICUT. 
Wm. Osgood, Elliott, 2 00 
NEW YORK. 
Rev. J. C. Groth, Angelica, ‘ . 2 00 
Rev. C. H. Eaton, D. D., New York City, 8 00 
Cortland Palmer, New York City, 8 00 
Robt. I. Murray, Treas. Murray Fund, New York City, . 50 00 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
W. F. Root, Gresham, 2 50 
ILLINOIS. 

Thos. D. Robertson, Rockford, . ‘ 10 00 
Donations, ‘ $357 26 
Miscellaneous, . ‘ > 8 90 
Publications, ° 52 84 
Special (fur particulars see below), 286 00 

Total, . $700 00 

SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS ON ACCOUNT OF BRITISH PEACE 
DEPUTATION. 

P. McGrath, Quincy, Mass. $5 
J. McGrath, Quincy, Mass., 5 
Rev. E. E. Strong, Congregational House, Boston, . 2 
Thomas Todd, Congregational House, Boston, . . 5 
C. L. Woodworth, D. D., Congregational House, Boston, 5 
R. B. Howard, Congregational House, Boston, . ° 10 


Rev. D. S. Coles, Wakefield, Mass., 
Rev. A. E. Winship, Somerville, Mass., 
Joseph Cook, Boston, ° ° 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Congregationaal House, Boston, . 
Rev. J. A. Hamilton, Congregational House, Boston, . 
Rev. D. W. Waldon, Congregational House, Boston, . 
Gen. C. H. Howard, Chicago, IIl. 
Wm. Endicott, Jr., Boston, Mass. ° ° ° ° 
Hon. E. A. Morse, Canton, Mass. 
Ezra Farnsworth, Boston, Mass, . 4 
A. A. Miner, D.D., Boston, Mass. F e 

F. B. Gilman, Cambridge, Mass. > 
Robt. C. Winthrop, Brookline, Mass. . 
R. B. Forbes, Milton, Mass. 
R. G. Hazard, Peacedale, R.I. . ° 

H. O. Houghton, Cambridge, Mass. . 
Thos. Wvod, Boston, Mass. ° 
Wm. R. Drew, Plymouth, Mass. . 
Jacob Sleeper, Boston, Mass. . ‘ 
Leverett Saltonstall, Boston, Mass. > 
John B. Foster, Bangor, Me. ‘ 
John Quincy Adams, Quincy, Mass. 
Horace Eaton, Boston, Mass. P 
James Baxter, Boston, Mass. 
Bryant & King, Boston, Mass. . ° 
E. H. Dawson, Quincy, Mass. . 
Geo. Foster, Westerly, R. I. 
R. H. Stearns, Boston, Mass. ‘i 
Benj. F. Knowles, Providence, R. I. . 
Rev. C. B. Smith, West Medford, Mass. . > - 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


Our Day 


A Record and Review of Current Reform. 


PROSPECTUS OF A NEW MONTHLY TO BE CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH COOK, MISS 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, ETC., WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF EMINENT 
SPECIALISTS IN REFORM, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


.: ae 1. Our Day is designed to be a Monthly Record and | aspects, and also of all matter concerning the White Cross 
a Review of Current Reform. It will be conducted and | League movement, and allied topics. 

owned by a syndicate of specialists in the discussion of | Professor Edmund J. James, Ph. D., of the chair of 
leading reformatory movements, and will be independent | Political and Social Science in the University of Pennsyl- 
of partisan, denominational, or political control. vania, will contribute to the department relating to Labor 

2. As a Record, Our Day will form a comprehensive | Reform. ' 

register of Criticism, Progress, and Reform, secular| The Rev. G. F. Pentecost, D.D., who has had wide 
and religious, national and international. Its publication and most successful experience in evangelistic effort in 
of documents of permanent value, and of impartial illus- | Boston, New York, London, and many other cities, will 
trations of public opinion, is intended to be very full. | 28sist in conducting the department relating to Church 
It will present in outline a history of leading events, indi- | Work. 

cating the fact or the need of improvement in the fields | _ Mr. Anthony Comstock, Secretary of the New York 


of Politics, Industry, Education, Philanthropy, and Re- | Society for the Prevention of Vice, will have charge of 
ligion. the department relating to his specialty. 


. P . se The Rev. Professor L. T. Townsend, D.D., of the Chair 
8. As a Review, Our Day will express the opinions : : ’ ? 
of its editors, and will endeavor to a Pi eaiane of Sacred Rhetoric and Practical Theology in the Boston 


University, and author of several works on Current Religious 
ag thought in the chief departments of Criticism and Progress. Thought and Revivals, will assist in conducting the dep ots 


4. _ The Boston Monday Lectures, delivered in February | ment relating to University Life, and also that including 

] and March, each } teieed, with their P reludes on Current Book Reviews and Notices of the Literature of Reform. 
on Events, will be published regularly in Our Day. These Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Massachusetts and 
4 Lectures and Preludes, which for several seasons have had of the National Bureau of Labor: Professor R. T. Ely, of 

a circulation of a million copies at home and abroad, will | yon, Hopkins University ; Siem: Relish. Mathie * D 
discuss, as they have done for the last twelve years, what-| 7, for many years of 
ea: ever is at once new, true, and strategic in the relations of cation, and now President of Marietta College ; Ex-Presi- 


:: Religion to Science, Philosophy, and Current Reform. dent G. F. Magoun, of Iowa College; the Rev. Dr. 

a 5. This periodical will defend Vital Orthodoxy as held | Herrick Johnson, of Chicago; the Rev. C. F. Thwing. of 

og by Evangelical Christendom at large, but will have no | Minneapolis; the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, of New York; 
a a merely denominational aims. It will endeavor to foster a | Hon. Neal Dow, of Portland: J. Macdonald Oxley, of 
aa deep spiritual life as well as the most scholarly and pro- | Ottawa; Axel Gustafson, and the Rev. Dr. Joseph 


gressive religious thought. Parker of London, and many others, will be contributors. 
6. Mr. Joseph Cook, whose long experience in the The Rev. C. S. Eby, the distinguished lecturer of Tokio, 

Boston Monday Lectureship, and whose extensive travel | Japan, has consented to take charge of the department of 

as lecturer, in the United States and many foreign coun- | news and discussion as to religious and educational pro- 

tries, have given him wide opportunities of observation | gress in Asia. . 

and large personal acquaintance with leaders in theologi- Special assistants will be secured in India, Australia, 

eal, political, and philanthropic discussions, will be editor- | Germany, France, and the British Islands. 

in-chief of Our Day. Its correspondents and assistants, at home and abroad, 
Miss Francis E. Willard, President of the National | will endeavor to give Our Dara cosmopolitan range in 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, an organization | both the discussion and the discovery of news in its chosen 

of more than two hundred thousand members, will have | field. 

oe the general oversight of the department of Our Day re- | 7%. The first number of Our Day may be expected in 

-f lating to Temperance in its moral, educational, and political | January, 1888. 


Subscription for one year to Our Day, including the Boston Monday Lectures’. ‘ ; $2.00 
q Single numbers of Our Dar . ‘ ‘ ‘ 25 
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OUR DAY PUBLISHING CO., 


28 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(fg Wewill guarantee the *LOVELL WASHER” to do 
better work and do it easier and in less time than any 

other machine in the world. Warranted five years, and if 
it don’t wash the clothes clean without rubbing, we will 


ACENTS WANTED! 


in every county. We CAN SHOW PROOF that Ageats 
$75 to $150 per month, Farmers 
make $200 to $500 during the winter. Ladies have = 
success selling this Washer. Retail price only $5 m- 
le to those an egency #2. Also the Celebrated 
ik WRIN GER RS at manufacturers’ lowest 
price. the investigation. Send your 
address on a postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


Whooping Catarr’ 


\sEWING: MACHINE 


HAS NO EQUAL. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION 


entery, 


rhoea, ese, Tndlue Troubles ax and Di hlet free. Boston, Mas: 
7s MAKE =| |New Home Sewing Machine Co. 
— 
CONDITION 
HENS 


ashington 
feed. concentrated. One ounce is a pound of other wee, is strictly a medicine to be given with 576 Street, Boston. 


b. air-tight tin cans. $1; _b: ail, $1.20, 


or mail for 25 centsin stamps. 2 
cans by 


HUGH & RUMNEY, Agts, 


STOVE POLISH 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 
For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 

* And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 

The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 

For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
use 

And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF EMMETSBURG, IOWA. IN 1872. 


Paid Up Capital . ° 600,000 
Surplus e 75,000 


Principal Eastern Oitice in “New York, 


This company issues six per cent. Debenture Bonds and seven 
per cent. First Mortgage Loans on farms in lowa, Kansas and 
other Western States. ‘The Debenture Bonds, in addition to the 
strength afforded by the company’s capital and surplus, are further 
—_ by the deposit of First Mortgage Farm Loans in the 

ercantile Trust Company of New York as Trustees, which mortgages 
are on properties valued at more than three times the amount loaned 
thereon. Principal and Interest of both Loan Mortgages and 
Debenture Bonds are fully guaranteed by this Company. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. Wm. Larraser, Governor of Iowa. 

Hon. W. B. Attison, U. S. Senator, Iowa. 

J. & J. Sruarr & Co., Bankers, New York, 

Nationa. Bank or tHe Repusiic, New York. 

MenrcanTILe Trust Company and others, New York. 

Jas. H. Bouve, President Boston National Bank, Boston. 

C. H. Warner, President National Bank of Commerce, Boston. 

J. W. Baton, President Boylston Insurance Co., Boston. 

Isaac Sweerser, President Washington Ins. Co., Boston. 

Apert Bowker, North American Ins. Co., Boston. 

Bonds of $200, $300, $500, $1000 and $5000, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1 in each year, in the city of New York, which will 
be forwarded to investors free of charge, for sale at par and 
accrued interest by 


EDWARD S. TOBEY, Agent, 
Goddard Buiftling, 19 Milk Street, Room 3. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION ‘ 


YOU WILL BE 


SU ED 


at the LESS quantity required of 


woord’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES. 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


EXTRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 
THOS. WOOD & CO., 


oe 218, 215 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


The Hoossc Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Troy and Boston, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.'s 
West Shore and New York Central and Hudson River Railroads. the 
shortest and most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy 
Mechanicsville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and 
the West; also in connection with the B. and M. R.R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, are «a and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in conneciion with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route between Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington. 8t. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller’s Falls, 


Through the most New tag and Beautiful Scenery in 
New land. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 
P50 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 
JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, 
Gen’l Supt. Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


PaPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. Sixty-eight pages. 
Read at Conferences of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at 
the Hague, Cologne, Milan, Liverpool, and London, 
1875 to 1887. By Henry Richard, M. P. Full, clear, 
reliable, latest! Sent postage paid on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps or coin. 


War, AN Unnecessary Evi. — Forbidden by 
Scripture. By Augustine Jones. A brief, clear, 
methodical statement of the principles of peace and 
the facts of arbitration, by a reader of many books 
and a master of legal argument. Sent gratuitously 
on receipt of 2 cents for postage. 


Tse Marcy or Peace.—A bright and readable resume 
of the progress of peace and arbitration principles 
and measures, by Philip C. Garrett. A nice pam- 

ee phlet of 40 pages, sent on receipt of postage (2 cents) 

oe to any address. 


? ‘ Tq Tue Cominc Rerorm. — The absurdities of old fashion- 


ed militarism at home and abroad in these closing | 


years of the nineteenth century. A woman’s word. 
By Mary Elizabeth Blake, of Boston. It speaks 
well for the progress of a great reform, and for that 
newspaper that the Boston Jcurnal should give con- 
spicuous and honored place to sentiments like those 
here reprinted from its columns. They were written 
by one of its most constant and widely-read con- 
tributors, who is not unkngwn as an author 


in the higher walks of literature, and as widely 
esteemed as she is known. Price, singly, two cents. 
In quantities over ten, one cent apiece. 


Tue Granpevr or Nations AND THE War SystTex 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF Nations.—Bound in one 
volume-—Orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 


Topics ror Essays Discussions In SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND Depatine Societies, with a list of reference 
books. Two hundred topics. Recently republished 
in London. Sentgratuitously to such as wish to use 
it. Also, Gettysburg, Battle Scenes, by an Eye 
witness. A three-paged tract. Price, two for one 
cent. By R. B. Howard. 


Tue Ernics or War.—A collection of treatises by dis- 
tinguished authors. Price, 50 cents. 


Dymonp on War.—124 pages. Sent to any address for 
postage (4 cents). : 


Tue Ancet or Prace.—A monthly publication for 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents 
year where more than five copies are taken. R. Be 
Howard, Editor. 


Mempersuip .—The payment of any sum between $2.00 
and $20.00 constitutes a person a member of the Amefi- 
can Peace Society for one year, $20.00 a life member, 
$50.00 a life director. 
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